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AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION FOUNDATION 



THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1999 



U.O. OENATE, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 
mi „ ... A Washington, DC. 

Ihe committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:31 a.m. in room 485 

thefcommittee) pres'dm|’. H ° n ' Da " iel K ' In ° Uye (vice cha ™ an °' f 
Present: Senators Inouye and Conrad. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE U S SENATOR lroniu 
HAWAII, VICE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

12?iT! Sl7? ing V T v!i e u C ° mm A ittee meets this coming to consider S. 
1290 a bill to establish an American Indian Education Foundation 

R^T S w7f niC1 ’ Do /f an > Conrad, Bingaman, Johnson ! Daschle 
^ us ’ ^Y ebs * one > mid Akaka have joined me as cosponsors of this 

Scan irdii°LTAl Sh l red M b : lief tha i this f “ion will help 
yearfto come d Alaska Natlve students immeasurably in the 

wi^be^uthoH^d To’ charitable > nonprofit corporation that 

vate riftTin ’ S# e D nC0Ura ^ T ac ceP^ and administer pri- 

vate gilts in support of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ Office nf Tn 

dian Education; second, to conduct activities that £ll further edu' 

tendT e ffiSZif' 5 ^ ^nean Indians and AlTska Natives at- 
tending B1A schools, and, third, assist Federal, State tribal and in 
dividual entities that will further the educational opportunffies of 
A, §SSff f adl T S + and ^aska Natives attending BIA schools 
,, S ™ a foundations, such as the National Park Foundation and 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, have been extremSv ef 

dedicated Thl^f *"3^ t0 ? u PPe* .^e activities to which they^re 
InS!n S foundation is modeled after those foundations. 

ica 1 TOle theR n ^ ^ he , m ° St im P° rtant resource in Native Amer- 

S SJte t™ve^ r Le?t h S e e r^w d y e^? h ? r f^ 

mak6 the leaming a "~ent a 
We want to motivate tribal students to look forward to school 

22 oSect^L^ n d ffl Gn |t t0 u 6 ea ? e J ab ° ut learnin S> but realizing 
k dlfficalt wben students are forced to learn in di- 
computer equipment b °° ks and b -ken-down or no 

lerns 6 There ^ ^ b ! a start in helping to address these prob- 
lems. There are many Americans who have asked how they can 

(l) 
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contribute to the education of Indian students, but currently there 
is no formal mechanism that would enable private resources to be 

dedicated for the support of Bureau schools. 

This foundation will serve as a means for channeling private re- 
sources to provide much-needed support. 

Although we feel that S. 1290 will provide greatly-needed oppor- 
tunities for American Indian and Alaska Native students, we want 
input from those of you who are knowledgeable and experienced in 
Indian education. Your recommendations and comments will guar- 
antee that students will benefit in the best possible way from the 
foundation. 
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106th congress 
1st Session 



S. 1290 



To amend title 36 of the United States Code to establish the American 
Indian Education Foundation, and for other purposes. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
June 28, 1999 

Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. DOMENIC1, Mr. Dorgan, Mr. Conrad Mr 
Bingaman, Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. Daschle, and Mr. Akaka) introduced 

the following bill; which was read twice and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs 



A BILL 

To amend title 36 of the United States Code to establish 
the American Indian Education Foundation, and for 
other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “American Indian Edu- 

5 cation Foundation Act of 1999”. 

6 SEC. 2. AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION FOUNDATION. 

' (a) In General. — Part B of subtitle H of title 36, 

8 United States Code, is amended by inserting after chapter 

9 215 the following: 
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“CHAPTER 216 . AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION 



“Sec. 

“21601. Organization. 

“21602. Purposes. 

“21603. Governing body. 

“21604. Powers. 

“21605. Principal office. 

“21606. Service of process. 

“21607. Liability of officers and agents. 

“21608. Restrictions. 

“21609. Transfer of donated funds. 

1 “§ 21601. Organization 

2 “(a) Federal Charter. — The American Indian 

3 Education Foundation (referred to in this chapter as the 

4 ‘foundation’) is a federally chartered corporation. 

5 “(b) Perpetual Existence. — Except as otherwise 

6 provided, the foundation has perpetual existence. 

7 “(c) Nature of Corporation. — The foundation is 

8 a charitable and nonprofit corporation and is not an agen- 

9 cy or instrumentality of the United States. 

10 “(d) Place of Incorporation and Domicile. — 

11 The foundation is declared to be incorporated and domi- 

12 ciled in the District of Columbia. 

13 “(e) Definitions. — In this chapter: 

14 “(1) American Indian. — The term ‘American 

15 Indian’ has the meaning given the term ‘Indian’ in 

16 section 4(d) of the Indian Self-Determination and 

17 Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450b(d)). 

18 “(2) Bureau funded school. — The term 

19 ‘Bureau funded school’ has the meaning given that 
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5 



term in section 1146 of the Education Amendments 
of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2026). 



“§ 21602 . Purposes 

The purposes of the foundation are — 

(1) to encourage, accept, and administer pri 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 “ 
22 

23 

24 



vate gifts of real and personal property or any in- 
come therefrom or other interest therein for the ben- 
efit of, or in support of, the mission of the Office of 
Indian Education Programs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (or its successor office); 

“(2) to undertake and conduct such other ac- 
tivities as will further the educational opportunities 

of American Indians who attend a Bureau funded 
school; and 

“(3) to participate with, and otherwise assist, 
Federal, State, and tribal governments, agencies, en- 
tities, and individuals in undertaking and conducting 
activities that will further the educational opportuni- 
ties of American Indians attending Bureau funded 
schools. 

§ 21603. Governing body 

“(a) Board of Directors. — 

(1) In general. — The board of directors (re- 
ferred to in this chapter as the ‘board’) is the gov- 
erning body of the foundation. The board may exer- 
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1 cise, or provide for the exercise of, the powers of the 

2 foundation. 

3 “(2) Composition of board. — Subject to sec- 

4 tion 3 of the American Indian Education Founda- 

5 tion Act of 1999 — 

6 “(A) the number of members of the board, 

7 the manner of selection of those members, the 

8 filling of vacancies for the board, and terms of 

9 office of the members of the board shall be as 

10 provided in the constitution and bylaws of the 

1 1 foundation; except that 

12 “(B) the board shall have at least 11 mem- 

13 bers, 2 of whom shall be the Secretary of the 

14 Interior and the Assistant Secretaiy of the In- 

15 terior for Indian Affairs, who shall serve as ex 

16 officio nonvoting members. 

17 “(3) Citizenship of members. — The mem- 

18 bers of the board shall be United States citizens who 

19 are knowledgeable or experienced in American In- 

20 dian education and shall, to the extent practicable, 

21 represent diverse points of view relating to the edu- 

22 cation of American Indians. 

23 “(b) Officers. — 

24 “(1) In general. — The officers of the founda- 

25 tion shall be a secretary elected from among the 
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members of the board and any other officers pro- 
vided for in the constitution and bylaws of the foun- 
dation. 

“(2) Qualifications and duties of sec- 
retary. — The secretary shall — 

(A) serve, at the direction of the board, 
as its chief operating officer; and 

(B) be knowledgeable and experienced in 
matters relating to education in general and 
education of American Indians in particular. 

“(3) Election, terms, and duties of mem- 
bers.— T he manner of election, term of office, and 
duties of the officers shall be as provided in the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the foundation. 

“(c) Compensation. — 

(1) In general. — Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), no compensation shall be paid to a mem- 
ber of the board by reason of service as a member. 

(2) Travel expenses. — A member of the 
board shall be reimbursed for actual and necessaiy 
travel and subsistence expenses incurred by that 
member in the performance of the duties of the 
foundation. 

§21604. Powers 

“The foundation — 
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1 “(1) shall adopt a constitution and bylaws for 

2 the management of its property and the regulation 

3 of its affairs, which may be amended; 

4 “(2) shall adopt and alter a corporate seal; 

5 “(3) may make contracts, subject to the limita- 

6 tions of this chapter; 

7 ' “(4) may acquire (through a gift or otherwise), 

8 own, lease, encumber, and transfer real or personal 

9 property as necessary or convenient to carry 7 out the 

10 purposes of the foundation; 

11 “(5) may sue and be sued; and 

12 “(6) may carry out any other act necessary 7 and 

13 proper to carry out the purposes of the foundation. 

14 **§21605. Principal office 

15 “The principal office of the foundation shall be in the 

16 District of Columbia. The activities of the foundation may 

17 be conducted, and offices may be maintained, throughout 

18 the United States in accordance with the constitution and 

19 bylaws of the foundation. 

20 **§ 21606. Service of process 

21 “The foundation shall comply with the law on service 

22 of process of each State in which it is incorporated and 

23 of each State in which the foundation carries on activities. 
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1 §21607. Liability of officers and agents 

2 “The foundation shall be liable for the acts of its offi- 

3 cers and agents acting within the scope of their authority. 

4 Members of the board shall be personally liable only for 

5 gross negligence in the performance of their duties. 

6 “§21608. Restrictio ns 

7 “(a) Limitation on Spending.— B eginning with 

8 the fiscal year following the first full fiscal year during 

9 which the foundation is in operation, the administrative 

10 costs of the foundation may not exceed 10 percent of the 

1 1 sum of — 

^ 2 (1) fl* e amounts transferred to the foundation 

13 under section 21609 during the preceding fiscal 

14 year; and 

15 “( 2 ) donations received from private sources 

1 6 during the preceding fiscal year. 

17 “(b) Appointment and Hiring. — The appointment 

1 8 of officers and employees of the foundation shall be subject 

19 to the availability of funds. 

20 “(c) Status. — The members of the board, and the 

21 officers, employees, and agents of the foundation shall not, 

22 by reason of their association with the foundation, be con- 

23 sidered to be officers, employees, or agents of the United 

24 States. 
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1 “§ 21609. Transfer of donated funds 

2 “The Secretary of the Interior may transfer to the 

3 foundation funds held by the Department of the Interior 

4 under the Act of February 14, 1931 (46 Stat. 1106, chap- 

5 ter 171; 25 U.S.C. 451), if the transfer or use of such 

6 funds is not prohibited by any term under which the funds 

7 were donated.”. 

8 (b) Clerical Amendment. — The table of chapters 

9 for part B of subtitle II of title 36, United States Code, 

10 is amended by inserting after the item relating to chapter 

11 215 the following: 

“216. American I ndian Education Foundation .21601”. 

1 2 SEC. 3. INITIAL PERIOD AFTER ESTABLISHMENT. 

13 (a) Board of Directors — 

14 (1) INIT IAL BOARD. — Not later than 6 months 

15 after the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 

16 retary of the Interior shall appoint the initial voting 

17 members of the board of directors under section 

18 21603 of title 36, United States Code (referred to 

19 in this section as the “board”). The initial members 

20 of the board shall have staggered terms (as deter- 

21 mined by the Secretary of the Interior). 

22 (2) Successive boards. — The composition of 

23 all successive boards after the initial board shall be 

24 in confor mi ty with the constitution and bylaws of 

25 the American Indian Education Foundation orga- 
ns 1290 IS 
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nized under chapter 216 of title 36, United States 
Code (referred to in this section as the “founda- 
tion”). 

(b) Administrative Services and Support. 

(1) Provision of support by secretary. 

Subject to paragraph (2), during the 5-year period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Interior — 

(A) may provide personnel, facilities, and 
other administrative support services to the 
foundation; 

(B) may provide funds to reimburse the 
travel expenses of the members of the board 
under section 21603(c)(2) of title 36, United 
States Code; and 

(C) shall require and accept reimburse- 
ments from the foundation for any — 

(i) services provided under subpara- 
graph (A); and 

(ii) funds provided under subpara- 
graph (B). 

(2) Reimbursement.— Reimbursements ac- 

cepted under paragraph (1 ) (C) shall be deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of the appropriations then 
current and chargeable for the cost of providing 
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1 services described in paragraph (1)(A) and the travel 

2 expenses described in paragraph (1)(B). 

3 (3) Continuation of certain services. — 

4 Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, 

5 the Secretary of the Interior may continue to pro- 

6 vide facilities and necessary support services to the 

7 foundation after the termination of the 5 -year period 

8 specified in paragraph (1), on a space available, re- 

9 imbursable cost basis. 

O 
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-SWai s>‘r es 

Mr. Conrad, would you like to make alLtement? 



this 



STATEMENT OF HON ==& US. SENATOR FROM 

Conrad. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

especially a " d 1 

a prime mover of it. and I think for very jSSonl y<>U "* 

of the %lrl r^pp^eafat™ 8 "’ 1 W ° U ‘ d ** t0 be mada P art 
record at ° r With ° ut ° b)eCt ' m ’ » will be made part of the 

lik^to mjhnd 1 ^^ cd/ea^es^ofwhalTl^a ?$ atemant ' . rd J ust 

IVe fcf" ln SC t°° 5 wbere the roof? are cavfng hi q 
lei™ JK for"^ y ° U W ° Uldn,t USe as a warehouse, much 

t0 ip-^afS^t’S' 

^ ^ fs 

something about it. 0 * 1 hopelessness, and we’ve got to do 

S’? ’? primarily a Federal responsibility. We can’t duck Wo 
can Uook around, pomt a finger at somebody 7 else S* oUh 

fundsl^We know ‘thatlhere T ^ g T g * get solved with public 

Sp rSSSH? a “ rtS a 

s hijh' iirause^R l is < m^^n^a'diifermici > *“* y0U ** ‘ aad - 

in 

R tb greateStPflda da ^tindian'cSt^hi: had tnVlong tW h°l° f 

hale be e enWe“Sst°:d the U ' & H ° USe of ^Presentatwfs. They 
nave oeen tried and tested on many, many occasions, and I’d like 
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to call upon, as our first witness, The Honorable Dale E. Kildee of 
the United States House. 

Congressman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DALE E. KILDEE, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MICHIGAN 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Senator. Your reputation in se™ng the 
Native Americans of this country is so outstanding that I can dear- 
ly say that I am a better person because of your tutelage and y 
dedication in this field, and I thank you for it. . . 

X a cochairman of the House Congressional Native American 
Caucus I want to thank you for this hearing this morning on . 
1290 a bill creating an American Indian Education Foundation. 

I am pleased to fnnounce that after the July 4 break I will intro- 
duce the House version of this bilk My staff are "“jhing ve^ close- 
lv with the republicans on the Education and Labor Committee, 
and we have really a good bipartisan bill with good 
san support. Indian matters have always been a good bipartisan 

Tw"^ m^W&esentative Patrick Kennedy, 

% h ; S Cht,™\r^A deSemat Secondary schools are dras- 
tically underfunded. When I came to Congress 23 years ago, C 
Perkins appointed me to an Indian task force on Indian education, 
and I will never forget visiting the schools in such poor conditions 
that some of the children could barely keep warm, let alone learn. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, a judge in my concessional dis^ 
trict ordered a jail imploded— it imploded about 2 months ago— s 
iail that was built in 1930, which is much younger than some In- 
J dTin schools? imploded because that jail was not fit for human hab- 

^thave been in BLA schools that were in far worse condition than 
that. That jail was in good condition compared to someoftheblA 
schools But a judge would not let us keep prisoners in that school, 
so your point about warehousing is exactly correct, Senator, and I 

aP ft is our responsibility to ensure that our Native American stu- 
dents are studying in environments conducive to learning. I know 
that as a Member of Congress and as a high school teacher for 1 

ye The purpose of the foundation is to encourage gifts of r eal per- 
sonal property and income for support of the educational goa s of 
the BIA’s^Office of Indian Education and to further educational op- 

nortunities for our Native Americans. . 

P I recall exploring this idea several years ago and discussing the 
concept with several of my colleagues, and I am proud that the 
Senate, the House, and the administration are really moving on 

th The concept of a foundation is not a new idea to Congress. Con- 
gress has, from time to time, created federally-chartered corpora- 
tions In i967, Congress established the National Park foundation 
The purpose of this foundation is to raise funds for the benefit of 
the National Park Service, and funds received from individuals, 
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’ foundatlon s are distributed to individual narks 
^ ants ‘ U has P^ven its success. P 

I believe that the American Indian Education Foundation mold 

be Ciif S s T ucces ® fal as th ® National Park Foundation, 
have a FadJ^fw to em phasizethat I believe that Congress does 
Amorifo Federal trust responsibility to ensure that every Native 
American receives a decent education 

job in keeping our part of that treaty. a P °° r 

tionJTlI w Ve t0 i kee £ U P our Federal responsibility. This founda- 

g^ty^~.Tgga’aa a s t s g 

Ke othLrto help us'dischm^r^ 6 our^ Wigation bUt W * Can 

Senator ° f testifying this morning, 

senator Inouye. I thank you very much, Congressman 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kildee appears in append 1 

yoSenator Inouye. The State of Michigan is mortTESSto to have 

Our next witness carries on the Kennedy tradition in n 
gress, the gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr Kennedy * ° 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICK J. KENNEDY U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you, Senator Inouye. 

1 suppose, after Congressman Kildee’s remarks savin? that ho 
1?™? W1 t th your tutelage, I learned from hi?Tut e lag?Tgiess in 
an indirect way^ I learned from you, as well, as all of us^have in 
this Congress. You have been an outstanding leader on behalf of 

t™ tW^ er T n l’ and there isn>t a P art °f Native American coun^ 

tn l tkat 1 g0 t0 . whe ^e your name isn’t revered, and for good reason 

1290 Yon *k P ea ® ad . a ^\ e to be here today in support of S 

^ 9 o °; You know, it is interesting. It seems as though we in Con 

Con^d a^ong^^t^S^nator 

schocds.’ and * hat ' S the de P lorable condition of Nftive American 

Th^perTurtl^Te^iw^r 11 ™ are J of th . is deplorable situation, 
ing the 1994-95 school year was^lOOO a" the . S j hools d “ r ‘ 

alent equalization program funding for BIA students ^^$2900 

spending if youVeZhvf^e^n Jou gT$2900 7 '° 0 ° P6r PUP ‘' 

P^hX^ 

entirely dependent on the monev that the r> ° n ’ 1S 

ZfncsnTudt 6dUCati ° nal n6e<U °“e ^ericaS’S™ 
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According to the 1990 census, the American Indian poverty rate 
is more than twice the national average, and 31 percent of Amer- 

‘ Ca in 'l^^^h^^national^assei^inen^of education progress showed 
that over 50 percent of American Indian fourth graders scored 
below the basic level of reading proficiency. This is the consequence 
of us not investing properly in Native ^encanschools^ 

Another NAEP assessment showed that 55 percent of iourtn 
graders scored below basic level in mathematics, and American In- 
dian students have the highest dropout rate of any racial ethic 
group, at 36 percent, and the lowest high school completion and 
college attendance rates of any minority group, and among 

h t e t Shyliot? The message that this country is sending to Na- 
tive Americans is, , 

CJSV 3SS- SftgrXsR* of 

your education. You re not valued. 

That’s the message this society is sending by the deplorable state 

of education in this country. Pnnrnd and 

And I just want to reiterate the comments of Senator Conrad and 

Dale Kildee about these schools. Ive had the opportunity to ™t 
many of them, myself, and I can tell you firsthand the same situa- 
tions that you’ve both recounted today. This is a situation that ha 

*°& pM' 'that this bill will go a long way to helping to reverse 
this deplorable trend, but, as you know, right now the BIA and the 
Office of Indian Education is not authorized to distnbute pnvatelv- 
donated monetary gifts or resources to supplement and, I might 
add, so desperately need to supplement these d^ioraWefundmg 
levels and that’s why, Senator Inouye, your bill, S. 1290, and Kep 
resentative Kildee’s bill over in the House will be so sorely needed 

t0 But P I S t^mk^t ’is important that we highlight, this is meant to 
supplement, not to replace, the Federal Government s need to do 
more by Indian education, and we need to be very clear, because 
the way a lot of people around here look at things, if we fin a 
funding source tKeyfl say, “Well, that relaxes the need for us to do 
more to fulfill our trust responsibilities, and I want to be very 
clear on the record now that we are goingto fight any att empt to 
look at this as a replacement. It should be nothing more than a 

supplement for these much-needed funds. . . , . , i j 

Fmally let me just say I don’t think that this legislation should 
create a Aew layer of bureaucracy. There’s a lot of suspicion & bout 
bureaucracy, and I think that we need to be very clear that it is 
an intention that we make this program a program that works. 

And finallv let me just say I think it is going to go a long way 
tohefp usmeet the needs of Native American children in this coun- 
try, and I look forward to joining with both of you in doing that, 
because I think it is the best thing that our country can do by our 
children is to show that they are our most precious asset, and that, 
while they may constitute, as they say, less than 20 percent of the 
population, they constitute 100 percent of our future, and we ought 
to treat them as our most valuable resource in this country. 
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int^uci4° U t^im C ^rt™t a i;ill f0r ha ™ g this Im P ortant h <*™g and 

We appre- 

cartam Indian cT^ha^'y £ and <’"> 

& r nTriNO^ m &Ltfcon™d ne d dy 3PP f rS in aPPandix] 

Senator Conrad. I don’t, Mr. Chairman 11 aTC any < l uestlons? 

Kennedy, ^ow'mucl^we^DDrerint^^^K^^u and Congressman 
statements here today because I thrnk h « re to u day 311(1 your 

£-£* - 'east am„n y g 22% 

Tfas^ problem ts deep^When g °T *° S °‘ Ve the Problem. 

Sooted 

*^S£« «SMS^Kr~^ 
dn b dL?s.^ u ^ S 8 r' -y.M5£t 

Monette of my homfi Site tg Carty 

oemed, as chairman of AIHEC,^utthitquestion n ° W *“ ‘ S C ° n ' 

for thei^veryl trong t testhnony° th **“ f ° r bdng here and 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you. 

the tm^responsibihty iT^rSf^tiS’ US^g’ 38 y ° U ? n ° W ’ 
just the BIA Verv often w* v-T* *uS?A Ub ' Gove mment, not 
done that a few times inmvlJ v£ the , BIA ~ I have probably 
the entire Govemment and^hat^ t!ih h p Fe m Gon g ress — but it is 
is happening over here in the Senate y 1 m S0 happy to see wh at 

197?, after ^a'while^I’d Ktlf “‘5,^ aohools back in 
saying, ® ® phone calls from BIA principals 

yoSe^m^bSS tTeyVe^ereTweek ?head tf?® 1 7" 81 ' the BIA that 

you get here. 3 1 week ahead of time fixing things up before 

them where they wouldTbe^een bufvv^Ve eot t 63St v 3 ™ 5 to a PPty 
applied even where they’re not seen g< 4 t0 make sure they’re 

I appreciate your interest in this 

or this* T °p f tha bills ’ th * Kildee bill 
let us make an effort^ Sat ** President>s ** At least 

Thank you very much. 

re ^a^aii,^^oTCln d S aSSiStant ~ 

Mr. Secretary, welcome, sir. interior. 
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STATE MEN T OF MICHAEL ANDERSON, DEPUTY ASS^TANT 
SECRETARY FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

TERIOR, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY KEVIN GOVER 
Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and also greetings to 

Senator Conrad, as well. , u o _ 

We wanted to add our voices and our support on behalf of the 
administration for the American Indian Education Foundation Act 
of 1999 S. 1290 on the Senate side, and the House side that will 
soon be introduced by Congressman Kildee We certainly appre- 
ciate Congressman Kildee’s attendance and also Congressman Ken- 
nedy’s attendance today in support of the bill. Its something that 
we very wholeheartedly support and, indeed the First Lady an- 
nounced our support on behalf of the administration at the 
Sacajawea coin event last month, so we were on board early on 

W1 It’s t something that in the Department has been talked about for 
a long time, and, for not an explainable reason hasnt been done. 
The National Park Foundation, the U S. Fish and Wildlife Founda- 
tion have been long established, and there has been a need, I think 
recognized but never acted upon, so the early and enthusiastic sup- 
port that you had, Mr. Chairman, for the concept, even before bill 
language was introduced, gave us the momentum within the ad- 
ministration to get this done, and we certainly appreciate that. 

Before going into some of the details of the legislation, I warded 
to do some quick things on behalf of your staff, ICim Orr and Kim 
Teehee, on the Senate and House side respectively, Bill Mehojah, 
our deputy director, who will be accompanying me for tollow-up 
questions, and Jody Kuzak and Norma Campbell within the De- 
partment who worked with the foundations to get information that 
would help us develop a good record of support for this initiative. 

We appreciate their efforts, as well. 

Congress and the administration have worked a number of years, 
as we all know, to strengthen Indian education, but, as both Con- 
gressman Kildee and Congressman Kennedy noted there is a 
major need for more funding in this area that can t be fulfilled only 
bv the Federal Government. It should be, but, unfortunately, it has 
not been accomplished by the Congress or the administration, so, 
as a supplement to Federal funding, this foundation certainly 

m Our testimony notes that we don’t really have a lot of Federal 
funds for education. Basically, there are no funds available to cover 
the cost of training teachers and using new technologies. And, as 
we enter the new millennium, the ability to train young people in 
schools on new technologies, better computer systems, and compet- 
ing in the internet age, is something that is becoming increasing y 

more important. , , , • 

The cost of training teachers who can then train the children is 

something that this foundation could do as a purpose, and there 
really are a number of purposes that this foundation could act 

UP Our testimony highlights our family literacy program in Indian 
communities. Currently, the family and cluld education program 
only supports 22 of these programs through the BIA. They annu- 
ally serve over 1,600 families and children. These family literacy 
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programs, Lf wttVonfvtl rtthET* 18 SUpPOrt for BIA -™nnected 
for lUeracy programs our schtfs! SS3S5 £&££&£ 

foundation^ is^hT fheTSV .Tf”. t ° Ur *» this 

s' d 25 L su b pport 

BIA schools. There have^e^e^somel 3111 ] 3 * 1011 ^ eSlgned to su PP°rt 

sponsored schools. There have been TndSS'SortI “button 11 ' 
tional organization. And some have asked, as well ’ “ 

^ founritador^ 

ener^thrcredibTlifv the ' bundation d « s ij gives us the focused 

ssr~“-» 

ri^S.E9S*Ss 

thJtssistanttecretarv SlFtS’^" 1 > SUpport £ r il - the &<* ‘hat 
nationally-knowntticators td othet^^S ft* b T d ° f 

gives it that kind of credibility +v,o+ - S t0 a j S \ st . ln , tllls endeavor 
community so that when Mr ^1U h needed ln the foundation 
Who are assisting and others on the board 

SH=s«faS!S«S= 

mony the fact that M SuwHS srshl ?? J We -?ention in our testi- 

ceived a It pr0Je f c ‘ re - 

tions from Intel at Santa Pa oio dra m 1 and these contnbu- 

e P v r eTrthottrfocrsett ff o b rt Ut, ° nS ^““^2 Si t Z 

MS ta£ r= 

and meet with contribu?ion coSitS * tat W ° Uld aCtlVely recruit 

lionVyemf fronT FVdiraf 1 Park Foundation raises about $10 mil- 
would certainly expect thit^nT 8 ’ ^ P rivate , communities. We 
kind of Ending base and hA^ 8 We X° U l d have that same 
projects and how the ’funding wilfbe uled ^here ^ifl 011 the 

sTp^r/fteS competition°s U for b s e chS- 
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Again we add our heartfelt and enthusiastic support for the ef- 
forts of this committee in making this happen and bringing 
thp President’s desk, where he will sign it. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude my remarks and be 

available for any questions. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Inouye. I thank you very much, Mr. S . ecre *^‘ d - i 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Anderson appears in f ®ff!?Stnesse S 
Senator Inouye. I read some of the testimonyofother witnesses 
and there are some interesting suggestions. I would like to ask you 

a few questions on those suggestions. i j? And if he 

First, can an Indian individual contribute trust land? And it he 

Ca Mr h ZTRSO^t is possible. We have had cases of an indmdual 
Indian wanting to donate trust land. It has to be taken out of trust. 

In thS s r cases the Bureau has generally not favored having land 
divested tom individuals to the" BIA. Our preference has really 

been that it be given to tribal governments. , 

Particularly if it is a situation where we are not sure « there are 

competin'ginterests of members of the 

land in trust, it is a very sensitive issue for the Bureau to Degin 

aC ^ert^nl^private^land, or land in fee simple, is something we’re 
more^ha/happy to accept. This foundation would be able to accept 
it, but we’d have to have a forced fee patent to take the land 
of trust. It would not be a major pnonty of the foundation to get 

individual trust land donated to the foundation. m» 

’senator INOUYE. This measure calls for the officials of the BIA 
to be involved in the selection of appointments of the l»ard. Some 
have suggested that we should have the Department of Educatmn 

involved. Do you think that is a good idea.' 

Mr Anderson. We’d certainly be available to consu 
Department of Education. In terms of an actual co-selection proc- 
ess P we think that would add another level of bureaucracy to 
selecUon process. Secretary Babbitt and S^retary Riley -work g- 

essays KKbtsjuwss 

"! Of decisionmaking ^I think it 
might be too bureaucratic, and we would really like to get this 

board organized this fall, if possible. . , .1 • y.:ii i« m . 

Senator Inouye. As Senator Conrad pointed out, this bill is lim 
itpd to the support of primary and secondary education. Senato 
Conrad brought up the possibility of induing colleges and umver- 
citips What do vou think of Senator Conrads idea. 

Mr Anderson. I think we are definitely available to discuss a 
idea Weknow that the tribal colleges currently have a foundation 
called the American Indian College Fund that supports the acti 
ties of tribal colleges. Perhaps if those actmties are expanse ^ 
share funds with the BIA schools that we have 1 > 

could expand our mission, which would be really to fund the K-12 
BIA schools to include tribal colleges. We’d certainly be interested 
in that kind of dialogue to see whether that might be feasible. 
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Senator Inouve^ fW fS r Umg . to discuss that with them. 

e SH - ‘i® r rt Indian 

charter define » f h ? ve . an opportunity to do is, in their 

best idea is to ha veTt "defied "^tS^ ^ ' think the 

h eha y dthX^Tun^ e ar::fr^ b C U L^ a r d 10 make sure tha ‘ 

Mr. Gover. Thank you very much. 

Senator Inouye. Senator Conrad 

aS!? Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome Mr 

you ’ and “ 15 * aad *» - 

thri^foundatimk^hV^r ° f f trib , al colle S es . my understanding of 
St M“l^ t RSON h i a th^ titU h ’ ?“ w y °“ un^rstanding? PPOrt 

something Zb be« I y r ° U Start . P“‘ tin g to gether 

^nta^I’v^bee^ af^t^bEd^lteg 1051 ^^thing ^e^u^Fed^raTmm^ey 
foundly imnAssS hv fh» d ff g gradaatlons ', and 1 »as just prb- 

LnSed o?the S n 0 ' U ed e 'f y C °™™P «»J 3Kd I'lmaL^a'btluteTy 

<™ tl cntL^Tmportant ^ 
m |J«j /SS tttweVeTscuted fej 7?$***™’ * he 

broad^b KStoSS rnd f te a pLk S F„lnd:t^as 0 a f 

worked w eh* for ^.ste^ndatS, m0de ‘ *° foll ° W “ d * haa 
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Senator Conrad. Can I just make this point. that in my exp^ 

^oney— th^^is^ritkally^mportant^ha^people^wi^mone^beon 

Zy'Z'X ft S5 "ho are 

S1 “u r know U somet,mes we wind up putting a group of people who 
know a lS about the subject but don’t have the contacts or the ex 

f f e “^p a s howfv”^i- 

get George 

Bush to serve. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. 

Mr r Go^R J °lTust want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for sponsor- 

iaistvrA'Sa-'SSi 

it a good idea, so thank you very much. , , discussion 

Spnator INOUYE. About 8 years ago we began a little discussion 

rnrTuchas^o^rdlartre^at'ora^ut $15,000 to $16,000 per 
ipha. Mayte She time has come for us to prov.de the same sup- 

P T a f m gtad^that ‘senator^ Conr^T .s bringing this up. I think we 

"Ma^TnTlanu^nTa’nerthree, and may I call upon Senator 
Conrad to present to us Mr. Monette. 

f e w n o a ul°d r MeTtletos oppWunity^Ttroduce Carty Monette. 
Mr Monette is the president of Turtle Mountain Community Col- 

anTl think one of the most distinguished advocates for h^gher edu^ 

cation in the Indian community, somebody that 1 respect ry 

m We welcome Mr. Monette. It is always good to see him. He’s 

in a 

community. 

Welcome, Mr. Monette. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD “CARTY” MONETTE, PI^SIDENT, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, BELCOURT, ND 
Mr Monette. Thank you, Senator Conrad, thank you for the 
kindnes^ ^rcaring that you’ve demonstrated for Indian people 
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1 t hank^otffor Sk"* ^ b “‘ •“ Mian people, 

etaJ- tlSS y C o h u1rth\Tptortunit y memberS ° f the COmmittaa and 

movL n enTfor ab„u[ “7 “ lle * e 

£&s**M5©£S5a36 

I really appreciate the discussion on tribal colleges that w 
taken place here because I believe we are doing a gool fob We off 

^Y^aassKSF**® 

HiISm 611 I / ay A 1972, Im talking less than 30 year?^ It has taken 

mony Ihlt^aTb^n" submitted ’for'the"’^.^^ ™ m not*!" *“?' 
[he foundation"that te proved ^^7!^ h^to 

~*i“™ ***&*•• -aws. :■ nwwss 

ians at an W dT 10 im ^ ve '^ s^^^^sT^IIaS' 

[hTneTtrnmS. " ^ t0 in the^dTn 

tive n thl7&ion. UaiqUe b6CaUSe th6y fit ri * ht in ‘° ‘hat initia- 

tarn to“ta!k ^'Mt 'jXfffi ^ 

K -12 science, mathematics, technology, and engineering 

te£? P tXriv P =ra’ °tTr e ’ ** 

change change that wT re suh mlXro^^^r'oo^rt^h 6 
tefteon^n^hese reservattens' “ mathematics ’ ‘^hnology^and edi' 

schem ([[[f things, Tye^f ^S& 'b^n 
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these schools. We are seeing results in policy changes that are 

science, mathematics, and technology^ coll invo l ve s itself 

with^he K-12 systen^We work with 

^M^rior, EPA, and sev- 

“rmvw proud to say that in the audience here today— Md I was 

not aware of it until this “^CTnbarcoireg^That are dofng 
some of whom represent some of th , WINS program. 

2SSatfat^*£jSSSS,as 

Hr rSe™ e?" d^Mw^ t^sferlmVThe 

SC R 0 u 0 t 1S we also want to have more than access. We want to teach 
our teachers how to use the internet in their teaching, and w 
doing that through the rural systemic initiative and through oth 

&^c F ommlid^™t I'd like to present W the com- 

sSSJb; 

“ Aroerican ^Ind^an^ducation oundation should support life 

#="ssissa^?l 

are linked to standards or school improvement and include pro- 
mQ t u a t encourage linkages with post-secondary programs. 
%?course ^before Congressional action, the committee should en- 
sure that It ' secures adequate input from “cted^m— . 
to include the school districts, Indian educators, tnbal g 

"Itourd'a^tTco^Srfake tnto cons.deratuon 
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tivMDrdeZN™ triLV^n *° work /'osely with the Execu- 

r ino. loyZl on tnbal colleges and universities Thp 

of I that I p er W ? S slgn f d hy the President in October 1996, and Dart 

£; S3r“ ” ^asssas-fiiraK 
s steifcsa^ eeasoi ss 

owcUldren.” ° Ur mmdS t0gether and see what we can bmfd for 
the ^ *£"pp" rt ^ity to testify ^before* today^We* apprec^te 

from'^Yt^ndtt^and^from'otSer^^mb^a o^toe (Congress 6 ainl 
lhank you very much. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much, Mr. Monette. 

Prepared statement of Mr. Monette appears in appendix 1 

questions^ AnTlS 1 WiH cal J,. upon a11 the witnessed before asking 

-• >•» 

Education°F^)undation, Sfe jS^S* 0 ** ° f ’ ““ National Indian 

£EZS&& EDIL^TO)^ VA ' 

Wife a/thefeoment ^ fatB "’ b “‘ that “ '^ a'po'ife 

^® na ^ 0r Inouye. We will upgrade you 
Mr. Cheek. Thank you. I accept. 7 

cati^ ^sociation^ w^^e^eiy^lease^o^^ble 0 ^ present test! 

™:t d r. g0t rrf “ f this initiative in M^ch during our ImpaS 
XrLfeau W o e f Ind 1 an r U",^ hl W n ’ DC ^P~Sves f?om‘ 

S °At e that he “ W ° rk tha ‘ " foundation 

reriewfeg p 0 7°f oXTtt^i^ atf 

Washington^ we ‘gSSSSftZ ’SSS&'Ztfi 
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Qrhools that came in to Washington. Some representatives were 
from the LukShuKi Indian School. While they were here at the 
meeting? h“ust so happened that the kids were on spnng break 
dnrinff that week The last day of our meeting, we foimd out that 
&f had coUap^d in the cafeteria of the school. Fortunately, 
none of the kids were in the building at the time. , ,, 

Our nosition-we have mentioned this over and over-we dont 
r e allv feel the Federal Government has really lived up to its obliga 
rionsinmost areas of Indian education. School construction is just 

°"our imnmd?a^ S concern, I guess, is sort of a l,fe-threaten,ng one. 

We don’t really think much null be done to ^ “^y°“s 

Nothin^ mav really happen, in our opinion, until the tirst cnna is 
killedfn Tsimilmtypeof Occident, so we would really encourage 
the committee to recommend some additional money going to the 
school construction problems that are out there. . . . 

NIEA has identified several priority areas in Indian educa , 
and schodconstruction is at the* top of the list. Other items in that 
category include adult education and funding for post-secondary 

S "^S"t“^me»t for the American Indian Founda- 
tion nronosal I looked at some material from the National Commit- 
tee for Responsive Philanthropy. They will be coming out with a 
final report this year on the condition of corporations^ and the 
amount P of money that they give through their different donation 

^WhemviTe looked through it, we found that corporate donations— 
of the totd amount that they give out, only 10 percent are received 
b v minorhygr oups . Out of that total, less than 2 percent receive 
monev through any corporate donations, and most ofthese for just 
probably ^es S g than probably around $4 million or $5 million that 
we could find, and that was just with coir° ratl on d°nations, • J*\at 
does not include private foundations and some of the other organi- 
zations that do provide money for different groups. , , Hk 

We feel that this foundation proposal is needed. We wouldhke 
to see ^ introduced and enacted. NIA would like to recommend 
that we have an opportunity to present recommendations for people 

‘Yamerwhh M? r ' Conrad’s statement that we should have people 
on tlmboard that are familiar with fund raising. That is key to ge 
Sg resources to come in. But I think you should have a mix of at 
leaft— maybe even a sub-advisory group that could be very well 
versed on Indian education issues. Even some members that are 
sitting at this table could possibly sit on that 

Some of the items that we were concerned about— and some o 
them have already been mentioned— in regards to the trust fu 
iQQiip if a nerson wanted to donate trust lands. 

Another* issue that wasn’t brought up is with the situation of In- 
dian earning there was a proposal that came out regarding means 
Sng Tnd g this would have been introduced into the mix of the 
Federal dollars that tribes get, and, to some extenttheme^anstest- 
ing proposal would determine how much money a tnbe should get 
based on their revenues from gaming. 
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f f &rthTi 0 s & 

tr^&sS St 

w y any congressional appropriation decisions in our ODinion 
We would like to see the foundation address some’ of the Dost-«!PP- 
ondary needs, in addition to adult literacy needs Wp fppP fV, Q + i 
an area that is lacking at the moment You arl^ aware ttet , the Eli 
mentaiy and Secondary Education Act is KSihJST 
thonzation process. The administration’s proposal eliminates «v' 
P r °sr ams that are currently authorized but ^rrendv urn 
nded. Many of these programs would do a lot to get Indian rmm 
try elevated to the status that they need to te 8 

th ese programs include gifted and talented programs 

d a ?|^&ps, SF. Ltt^Xam PartmentS ' “ d 

Without these programs in place or some way to fund these criti 

fete 

that exist right now are basically K-12 programs and thp^ amS 

KM? P t r0gramS out tET &hol^ e ”ney 

5 veSf A b ° U ' a on ®' c l uarte r of what it was less than 

that situation, alone, really creates a it’c olmrko* 

foundation could address that issue, as well. P th * thls 

mittee invftingThe'^tfona^Indimf EducrOon^socUaon 6 ,n°To 

K"ve e “!dV?ik^^^^ 

ha^been^n P the 

be We i feel 1 th I at d th n S ° ^ W 

the stahl litv nT th devel °P ment of our own endowment would help 
wo V?:? lty ° f our P^am, and we think some of the ideas that 

W b tTthTrd U L^ th C0X l ld alS0 help in bating the foundation 
TWV be happy to answer any questions 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

the XssotiatioT^Communrtr Trib;^ of 

S ^wl^?ISrrSr^ ROGER BOR DEAUX, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

association of community tribal schools, sksetoS; 

th^t Bor ® eau ?- Senator Inouye and Senator Conrad we’d like to 
in South Dakota, teen mvolveTwith 
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ondarv tribal schools since 1974 as a teacher, coach, and adminis- 
trato7and as a matter of fact, today I am starting my tenth year 
aslhe superintendent of Tioshbazina Tribal School on the Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Reservation that is in North and South Dakota. 

I am also the executive director of the Association of Community 
T m i c P v, 00 i s an d I have been affiliated with that organization 

and we’ve always been able to & help 
from this committee over the years to work on a number of issues. 
f We have already submitted some 

the foundation bill. I think there are specifically 13 ot them, iney 

ar Fl i SnJ hereTast night, I have a couple other ideas I’d like to 
mention and then I’d also like to submit some other things to sup- 

port some of the stuff Senator Conrad was ^^f.^^i'Kennedy 
stuff that vou were saying and Congressmen Kildee and Kenneay 
in regids to the needs thlt are out there in Indian county 

So 8 for some of the additional recommendations I have is, , in re 
ffards to the membership on the board, if it ends up where it ends 
un being targeted toward BIA elementary and secondary schools, 
based ol pre^ous experience with other boards and commissions 
that have ^been set up, we would 

is any tribal representation on that board, that it be restnctea 
those tribes that have BIA elementary and secondary schools. 

There ^e-whatever it is-530 different tribes, and I think 80 
or 90 of them actually have BIA elementary and secondary op 
ated systems. Sometimes in previous commhteeswe vecome to^it- 
uations where an issue of elementary and secondary for BlA-timd 
ed schools has come up, and there’s only been maybe one out of 20 
Deonle specifically for those constituents, and it is difficult for us 
sometimes^ try ^to get some things done. So that’s one of the addi- 
tional recommendations that we nave. . , • to vou 

1 think, in looking at the restrictions in ^id- 

I still think that, again, based on previous “^"^rtLrdlfiSe 
with the Federal Government, that you may have to further dehne 

W ^An<f then 1 I S t^nkf again, S what Senator Conrad sa ^ is ^ f 
about getting fund-raisers in there, qualified people that also do 

that in addition to Indian educators. , . « , T . * ,„v f 

And so those are some of the additional things that I . thought 
about in addition to the written testimony that I submitted with 

^K^JusUo support some of the things that have teen said 

Ent y e recorfand " atta^Ty-^ool WenUficat.on of 
the complete backlog of facilities in all 185 “it 

BIA-funded schools. This document is as of January 1, 1999, so it 
is fairly recent. It identifies, by school and by specific area, in 
?ards to emergency needs, environmental, safety, handicap, phy - 
&DlMt Md everything else, and this one identifies just the re- 
pair needs of $750 million, and I’m sure that same amount is need 
ed for replacement. 
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I’d like to submit that just to verify some of the needs that are 
out there. 

I’d also like to submit a document that was put out in February 
1999 which talks specifically about operation and maintenance 
costs, and this is identified specifically for our school at 
Tioshbazina in South Dakota and North Dakota. 

The Bureau has a system to identify needs for operational main- 
tenance costs on a yearly basis, and our identified need this year 
was $415,000, and, because of the appropriation that eventually 
came from Congress for this year, we only got $279,000, so it is 
about 67 percent of the actual need. It’s just another resource that 
will identify an additional need for the American Indian Education 
Foundation. 

And the last thing is two other documents, which are the amend- 
ments which we are proposing to the Charter Control School Act, 
which is part of the Improving America’s Schools Act, which is cur- 
rently up for reauthorization right now. We have been working 
hard with other national and regional organizations to put together 
a package that deals with tribally-controlled elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. We’d like to submit that as part of the record. 

Part of our recommendations in there include the authorization 
for some endowment programs at tribally-controlled elementary 
and secondary schools which could relate to the American Indian 
Education Foundation, and the other part is we have a complete 
rewrite of the Bureau education programs in the Improving Ameri- 
ca’s Schools Act, which is commonly referred to as the 561 legisla- 
tion, and we’d like to submit that whole thing also, because that 
is over 20 years old. The Bureau has only been able to— I think 
GAO said they were implementing only 11 of the 16 original rec- 
ommendations in that piece of legislation that was passed 20 years 
ago, and we think it needs to be completely redone, so we’d like to 
submit that also as part of the record. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much, Mr. Bordeaux. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Bordeaux appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. The documents that you have described will be 
made part of the record, I can assure you. 

The next witness is the president of the Navajo Area School 
Board Association, Ms. Kathryn Benally. 

Ms. Benally. 

STATEMENT OF KATHRYN BENALLY, PRESIDENT, NAVAJO 

AREA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION, WINDOW ROCK, AZ 

Ms. Benally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I am the president of Navajo Area School Board Association. I 
am also a parent of students at boarding schools attending on the 
Navajo Nation, and I am also a grandparent. 

I just want to share with you an experience I had on my way 
over here. Like Mr. Cheek mentioned earlier, we had impact week 
here in March, and we flew in, and I sat — I was very fortunate to 
sit by a young lady, or a middle-aged lady that I got to talking 
with, and she said she had recently, about 20 years or less — I don’t 
remember exactly what she said, but she moved from Italy, and be- 
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fore that another country, but eventually to America, and she had 
a very, very good business doing very well. She’s doing inter- 
national business. 

I got to telling her about Native Americans, and, sadly, she 
didn’t know enough about us. I think she wanted to make a con- 
tribution to help the Native American students, and I gave her an 
address, and she started corresponding. In the end, she contributed 
to the one that was most credible. Unfortunately, our schools, the 
BIA schools on the Navajo Nation, isn’t set up where we can accept 
funds or sell ourselves or market ourselves in that way. 

This young lady eventually contributed a large amount of funds 
to an Indian tribe in Phoenix. Imagine how that made me feel, and 
probably the students, had they known about it. 

First of all, there isn’t enough known about Native Americans. 
Then, those that want to know about us and those that want to 
contribute to help us don’t have something like this kind of founda- 
tion set up. And then those that are in the greatest need, those of 
us that are so far remote, we don’t have that same opportunity. 
Those that don’t need it, like what I just mentioned about the tribe 
in Phoenix, they get a lot of opportunities like this, and I believe 
this foundation will help bridge that gap. 

So, coming from the local, the very grassroots level, we certainly 
support this effort and the efforts that you are all putting through 
to help us. 

Also, I’d like to cite another example. This is also a school on the 
Navajo Nation. This one school made good friends with folks in 
Hollywood. They started corresponding with the children at this 
school. For years, these well-to-do individuals helped, personally 
helped the students as they went through elementary and junior 
high and even high school. That particular group eventually went 
on to college and did very well and graduated. Students at other 
schools — same opportunity except that they didn’t have friends 
from Hollywood — are back home. They’re don’t have the higher 
education. So that right there shows us that, with the care that 
people have throughout the country, and even the world, we can 
do — Native American children can do just as well or even excel in 
whatever they put their hearts to. They just need that little sup- 
port. 

I’d like to share those personal experiences with you. 

Also, like Senator Conrad mentioned, we do have a dire, dire 
need for upgrading and building new construction just to house or 
children to go to school. These boarding schools, they have to house 
our children 24 hours a day, some 5 days and some 7 days a week. 
Our buildings, like everyone says, are in the poorest of condition. 

Perhaps if there is somebody at this level, somebody credible at 
this level, appealing to the people that would like to contribute, 
perhaps we could address those, we could begin to address those. 

We don’t know if they will earmark it for construction, but that’s 
our hope. 

We know that the Federal Government may never, never meet 
this need for us. I don’t have any hope. I really don’t. So perhaps 
our only hope is to appeal to the hearts and the graciousness of the 
general public in addressing our construction needs in Indian 
Country everywhere. 
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Also, there are children that have to reside in these dormitories, 
residential areas. They don’t have anything to do after a certain 
time — 6 p.m. or 7 p.m. School lets out about 3 p.m. or 4 p.m. They 
have plenty of time. We don’t have the funds for extra-curricular 
activities. We don’t have the funds to train them in technologies. 
We don’t even have the funds to hook them up right now. Yes, we 
are so, so far behind. 

This may be an answer to our prayer. 

Thank you, Chairman; 

Senator INOUYE. I thank you very much, President Benally. Your 
statement is most relevant to what we are discussing here. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Benally appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. It is absolutely true that America knows very 
little about Native Americans. Unfortunately, what little they know 
might be very negative and based upon false stereotypes. I hope 
that this foundation, if established, would do a better job of educat- 
ing the people of the United States. 

Most unfortunately, the lack of interest in Native America is re- 
flected in the Congress of the United States. So we will try to ac- 
complish our best to do what you have been trying to do all these 
years. 

Now, if I may, I would like to ask a few questions of all of you. 

First, if I may ask Mr. Monette, as you know, most tribal colleges 
do receive grants and other support moneys from private sources, 
but that is not the case for primary and secondary schools, elemen- 
tary schools. 

Do you think that this foundation, if established, should give a 
priority to elementary and secondary schools before they provide 
assistance to tribal colleges? 

Mr. Monette. Mr. Vice Chairman, about the mid-1970’s I was at 
a tribal council meeting at Turtle Mountain, and our chairman, 
James Henry, who has since passed away, was very supportive of 
the Turtle Mountain Community College, and this very question 
came up. 

The other elected councilpeople and the educators in the room, 
after lengthy discussion, indicated that, indeed, a good, solid basic 
education is essential if any of our young people are to be success- 
ful in life. 

At the same time, it is now 1999, and I look at the drop-out rate 
in the high schools and it is still well over 50 percent. And I look 
at the standardized test scores, and they are still far below na- 
tional averages. And I look at the quality of teachers that we have 
in our schools, and I look at the attitude of some of the community 
members who really want the best for their children but have 
somewhat given up on the school systems, and I see that the role 
of our institution, the role that we have to address some of those 
areas is enormous, and I see it as our responsibility as an entity 
outside of the school system who can bring together the several 
school systems that are on the reservation to work toward school 
reform and to help young people prepare themselves academically 
and to assist teachers and principals to develop and implement 
good quality educational programs in our school systems. 

So I think it is all important, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Cheek, in your testimony you suggested that your organiza- 
tion be allowed to forward suggestions for possible board members. 
In your opinion, what qualifications or characteristics should mem- 
bers of this board possess? 

Now, for example, Senator Conrad said some should be fund rais- 
ers, some should be parents, some should be educators. What do 
you suggest should be the characteristics or skills that these people 
should possess? 

Mr. Cheek. Well, Fm sure we could probably have a board of up 
to about 50 people that would meet all of those categories. 

I feel that whoever is appointed to the board would need to have 
an empathetic heart to the needs of American Indians. Some of the 
people in this room definitely fit this bill. Some of the people that 
sit on the Native American Caucus could possibly be members of 
that. In particular, Dale Kildee would be my recommendation, as 
far as congressional person. 

I don’t know. It would be very difficult to have a board, I think, 
that met — if you had one person from each one of those categories, 
it would be difficult, I think, for them to really get much done. I 
think you would need to have probably the majority of them be pro- 
fessional people involved in fund raising already and have them as- 
signed to the Board. 

But somehow, some way, some of the members on there need to 
be definitely involved in Indian education, know what it is like to 
have a student going into K-12 schools or anything any higher 
than that. 

I think the visibility of the membership of the board would be 
critical. In our testimony, we recommended that whoever is as- 
signed to it should be able to provide marketability to the founda- 
tion, and I think some critical, key Members of Congress would be 
well positioned to do that if they were appointed to the board. 

Senator INOUYE. Mr. Bordeaux, in your testimony, on the matter 
of reimbursing the secretary for the use of facilities and adminis- 
trative expenses, in your testimony you state that the foundation 
should not have to reimburse the secretary until the foundation 
has or least $2 million. What is the $2 million? 

Mr. Bordeaux. I think that what I was looking at was a thresh- 
old to try to figure out what I thought would be the minimal 
amount needed to run administrative costs for a given foundation, 
and if the legislation stays the same at 10 percent, then the legisla- 
tion says that the foundation could use up to $200,000 in adminis- 
trative costs around the foundation, and so that’s why it picked 
that threshold. 

We have some self-insured programs in South Dakota on work- 
man’s compensation, and we set a threshold for reimbursement on 
dividends and everything at $3 million, and that’s what we felt — 
I think it was three or four times the annual premium rate, or 
something like that, to make sure that there’s enough money in the 
fund before some other things happen, so that’s why we put it that 
way. 

Senator Inouye. You also recommended that the foundation 
should be required to purchase errors and omissions insurance, as 
well as general liability insurance, equal to two times the total as- 
sets of the foundation. What is the basis for this recommendation? 
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Mr. Bordeaux. Again, it’s the same thing, based on experience. 
When you look at private, nonprofit corporations, generally either 
a lot of States, or else individually, they determined that if you le- 
gally can be sued and sue, you have to have some type of protec- 
tion, and the protection base normally that we do at our school sys- 
tem is two times the annual revenue of the school system, just to 
be on the safe side. And so that was why we used the two times. 
And then the errors and omissions and general liability should 
cover the Board and any of their employees. 

Senator INOUYE. I thank you very much. 

Ms. Benally, as you know, the bill, as drafted, would make bene- 
ficiaries students of primary and secondary schools. Now, all these 
witnesses have suggested that colleges and universities should also 
be included. What are your thoughts on this? 

Ms. Benally. I support Indian colleges and universities; how- 
ever, before you can send a student to college or university you 
have to have built a strong foundation at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level first, so I believe that this should benefit just those 
schools for now. 

Senator INOUYE. Because of the complex nature of the bill, I will 
ask that the record be kept open for at least 4 weeks, and if you 
do have, as Mr. Bordeaux has indicated, additional recommenda- 
tions or suggestions, please feel free to do so, because you have 
added a new dimension about colleges and universities, for one 
thing, and the question will come up whether we should do that. 
And so, therefore, in your addendum, if you want to do that, will 
you touch upon that aspect of your testimony? If you feel that it 
should be expanded, can you provide us with the rationale and jus- 
tification? 

Second, as you know, there are funds, like the American Indian 
College Fund, which serves colleges and university students, but 
there is nothing comparable for elementary schools, and I want 
that aspect also covered by your addendum as to whether, in your 
discussions, primary and secondary schools should be given prior- 
ity, assuming that we expand this to include colleges, also. And if 
we do give priority, how should that be done? 

I would like to stay here to continue our discussions, but — I do 
not know if you have heard it — there is a bell out there and we 
have a vote pending on the floor, and I am required go there to 
vote so, once again, thank you very much. As I indicated, the 
record will be kept open for 4 weeks, and we welcome any addi- 
tional information you may have to provide us. 

We need numbers. For example, I cited one set of numbers, How- 
ard University getting about $15,000 per capita, and I believe com- 
munity colleges get something like $2,900 or $3,000 per capita. If 
you have anything like that, we would welcome that. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 10:53 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, U.S. Senator from 
Colorado, Chairman, Committee on Indian Affairs 

This morning the committee will receive testimony on S. 1290, a bill to establish 
an American Indian Education Foundation. 

S. 1290 proposes to establish a foundation that will conduct activities for the ben- 
efit of, or in support of, the mission of the Office of Indian Education Programs of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a mission which I fully support. As a former teacher, 
I know that even in ideal physical surroundings, children face difficulties in today's 
world in focusing on their studies and getting a good education. 

Given the poor physical condition of most of the BIA schools, it is nothing short 
of a miracle that Indian children are doing as well as they are doing. 

The bill hopes to accomplish what we in Congress have not been able to accom- 
plish through the regular appropriations process in recent years: To supplement the 
current dollars that BIA Schools currently receive at what we all agree is a dis- 
gracefully inadequate level. 

By all estimates, BIA schools, will require at least $2 billion to bring the schools 
up to standard and address the current backlog. We all know that students at BIA 
schools are funded at nearly one-half the rate that other federally funded schools 
are funded. Yet we continue to see funding for these schools remain level and the 
backlog of construction grows larger, with current estimates at $740 million. 

S. 1290 laudably attempts to bring the private sector in to assist with these im- 
portant Indian educational needs. It is my hope that this legislation will generate 
the kind of dialog and creativity that I think is needed to bring positive changes 
in Indian education, including our ongoing efforts to provide additional funds for 
school repair, construction, and the curriculum. 

I look forward to working with vice chairman Inouye and the cosponsors of this 
bill to achieve workable solutions to the problems that face Indian educators and 
Indian children. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Patrick J. Kennedy, U.S. Representative from 

Rhode Island 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye, members of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee. 

It is an honor to be here and I want to thank you for your kind invitation. I also 
want to say that I am pleased to be joined by my friend and cofounder of the Native 
American Caucus, Congressman Dale Kildee. Together we are in full support of S. 
1290 and we will be working aggressively on the House side to match your efforts. 

Over the past several years it seems to me that Indian country has continually 
been on the defensive. Often tribes have had to struggle to simply keep the status 
quo against legislative proposals that would serve to undermine tribal sovereignty 
and weaken the trust relationship. 
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Today can be different. Today we have a chance to do something positive for In- 
dian country. Right now we can begin a process where the hallmarks of treaty and 
trust are celebrated. We can offer Indian country a distinct opportunity to improve 
the quality of life for future generations of Native children. 

As I am sure the committee is well aware, the state of education in Indian coun- 
try is far below that of non-Native communities. 

The per pupil expenditure for public elementary and secondary schools during the 
1994-95 school year was over $7,000 The Indian Student Equalization Program 
funding for BIA students was about $2,900. 

Unlike public schools which have State and local resources for education pro- 
grams, Indian schools in the BIA are totally reliant upon the Federal Government 
to meet their educational needs. 

According to the 1990 census, the American Indian poverty rate is more than 
twice the national average as 31 percent of American Indians live below the poverty 
level. 

The 1994 National Assessment of Education Progress showed that over 50 percent 
of American Indian 4th graders scored below the basic level in reading proficiency. 
Another NAEP Assessment showed that 55 percent of 4th grade American Indian 
students scored below the basic level in mathematics. 

American Indian students have the highest dropout rate of any racial or ethnic 
group [36 percent], and the lowest high school completion and college attendance 
rates of any minority group. As of 1990, only 66 percent of American Natives aged 
25 years or older were high school graduates, compared to 78 percent of the general 
population. 

Approximately one-half of BIA/tribal schools [54 percent] and public schools with 
high Indian student enrollment [55 percent] offer college preparatory programs, 
compared to 76 percent of public schools with few [less than 25 percent] Indian stu- 
dents. 

Sixty-one percent of students in public schools with Indian enrollment of 25 per- 
cent of more are eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, compared to the national 
average of 35 percent. 

Ana finally, many of the 185 BIA-funded schools are in desperate need of replace- 
ment or repair. 

Members of the committee, it is clear from these statistics that there is a pressing 
need in elementary and secondary Indian education. My colleagues, this is a situa- 
tion which must be met with fierce determination. We need to support an aggressive 
agenda for Indian education because the current landscape is not meeting the chal- 
lenge. 

Right now, the BIA and Office of Indian Education is not authorized to distribute 
privately donated monetary gifts or resources to supplement the missions of these 
agencies. Yet every year numerous inquiries from the public are made as to where 
they can donate funds that will be spent wisely on behalf of Indian education. Sim- 
ply put, we are missing out on a unique opportunity to help funnel non-govern- 
mental resources into Indian education. Ultimately, I believe this legislation is the 
appropriate answer to this situation. We can give the public a high profile mecha- 
nism to reach out to Indian Nations in a way that is apolitical and noncontroversial. 

Simply put, the establishment of an American Indian Education Foundation is 
good government. It speaks to a modern way of doing things in which successful pri- 
vate-public partnerships are created. It is also an efficient way to get at the heart 
of a very pressing problem without placing an undue additional burden on tax- 
payers. 

Within 2 to 3 years after enactment of this bill the foundation should be com- 
pletely self-sufficient and will not use more than 10 percent of its generated funds 
to pay for operating expenses. My colleagues, lets be clear at the outset — the pur- 
pose of this legislation is not to create a new level of bureaucracy or make some 
staffer rich. In my opinion such a situation would be one more example of where 
this Government has failed in its trust duty to Indian country. In brief, it is my 
intention to hold the bureaucracy to the letter of the law that we are now beginning 
to draft. 

As for the role of Congress I do want to make one thing perfectly clear. It should 
not be the intent of this legislation to use the funds raised to take the place of exist- 
ing Indian education programs. Rather, these funds should be considered entirely 
separate and supplemental to the efforts of the Federal and tribal governments. My 
colleagues, we all understand the budget shell game and I do not want to see the 
success of this program leveraged against governmental funding for teacher train- 
ing, school modernization, and education technology initiatives. In short, I do not 
want to hear one voice out there saying that we do not need to fund the Office of 
Indian Education because the foundation has x amount of dollars in its account. To 
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do so would again be another slight against our trust and treaty obligations to the 
First people of this Nation. 

In the end, I want reiterate the obvious. Indian country is lacking in the resources 
needed to train its children for the demands of the global economy. The 106th Con- 
gress has a chance to help rectify this problem. While we should continue to allocate 
more Federal resources toward the growing population of children within Indian 
country we can also make it easier for private interests to become involved. Helping 
Indian children achieve is not only a public trust but a private one as well. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye, and members of the committee thank you for your 
continued leadership and commitment to our Native children. I hope you will move 
this legislation in an expeditious manner. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Dale E. Kildee, U.S. Representative from 

Michigan 

Mr. Chairman, good morning. As cochairman of the House Congressional Native 
American Caucus, I want to thank you for giving me this opportunity to address 
S. 1290, a bill creating an American Indian Education Foundation. 

I am pleased to announce that after the July 4th break, I will introduce the House 
version of this bill. My staff and I are working closely with the House Education 
and Workforce Committee to ensure bipartisan support for the bill. I would like to 
thank my colleague, Representative Patrick Kennedy for his support of this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Chairman, as a senior member of the House Education and the Workforce 
Committee, I have enjoyed the opportunity of developing proposals designed to sup- 
port Indian education. Up for reauthorization this Congress is the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Assistance Act that includes a section devoted to Indian edu- 
cation. This act supports the educational, cultural and academic needs of American 
Indian, Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian children. 

It is estimated that the BIA educates approximately 12 percent of the Native 
American K-12 population. This means that 88 percent of our American Indian and 
Alaska Native youth rely on supplemental educational programs like Johnson 
O’Malley. This program provides services to more than 200,000 Indian students. 
However, these programs are drastically underfunded. 

A critical need for an increase in funding for school construction exists in Indian 
country. When I came to Congress 23 years ago, I was appointed chairman of the 
Indian Education Task Force. I will never forget visiting schools that were in such 
poor condition that the children of these schools could barely keep warm let alone 
have a chance at getting a decent education. I know that the judges in my home- 
town in Michigan shutdown prisons that were in better condition than many schools 
I visited. 

Our Native American students deserve a descent education. It is our responsibil- 
ity to ensure that our children are studying in environments conducive to learning. 

I support the creation of an American Indian Education Foundation because I be- 
lieve Congress must find a new way to supplement current funding for BIA Indian 
education programs. The foundation would encourage gifts of real and personal 
property and income for support of the education goals of the BIA’s Office of Indian 
Education Programs and to further the educational opportunities of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native students. 

The governing body of the foundation would consist of nine board of directors who 
are appointed by the Secretary of the Interior for an initial period. The Secretary 
of the Interior and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Indian Affairs would 
serve as ex officio non-voting members. Members of the board would have to be 
‘Tcnowledgeable or experienced in American Indian education and . . . represent di- 
verse points of view relating to the education of American Indians.” Election, terms 
of office, and duties of members would be provided in the constitution and bylaws 
of the foundation. Administering the funds would be the responsibility of the foun- 
dation. 

S. 1290 would allow the Secretary of the Interior to transfer certain funds to the 
foundation. It is my understanding that the initial funding for the foundation would 
come from existing donations or bequests made to the BIA. Funds prohibited by the 
terms of the donations would not be used for the foundation. 

The foundation is not a new idea to Congress. Congress has, from time to time, 
created federally chartered corporations. In 1967, Congress established the National 
Park Foundation. The purpose of the foundation is to raise funds for the benefit of 
the National Park Service. Funds received from individuals, corporations, and foun- 
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dations are distributed to individual parks through competitive grants. S. 1290 is 
modeled after the 1967 Act. 

I believe that an American Indian Education Foundation could be just as success- 
ful as the National Park Foundation. 

I want to emphasize that I believe that Congress has a Federal trust responsibil- 
ity to ensure that every Native American receives a decent education. This founda- 
tion would not replace that responsibility, but would support it through grants de- 
signed to support educational, cultural and academic programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks on creating an American Indian Edu- 
cation Foundation. Thank you. 



Prepared Statement of Michael J. Anderson, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am pleased to be 
here to request your approval of the administration's proposed American Indian 
Education Foundation Act of 1999 sponsored by Senator Inouye and other members 
of this committee. The First Lady spoke on behalf of this worthwhile initiative at 
the ceremony she hosted announcing the design of the Sacajawea dollar coin and 
to celebrate the contributions of American Indian and Alaska Native women, just 
1 day after our legislative proposal was submitted to the Congress. 

The purpose of the American Indian Education Foundation is to encourage gifts 
of real ana personal property and income for the support of the mission of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs [BLA], Office of Indian Education Programs, as well as to ben- 
efit American Indian and Alaska Native children enrolled in elementary and second- 
ary schools. Congress has authorized similar foundations in the past to benefit other 
activities within the Department of the Interior [Department] such as the National 
Park Foundation and the Fish and Wildlife Foundation. Congress has also passed 
legislation creating foundations in the Department of Agriculture. 

Let me begin by outlining what the Department believes to be the principal rea- 
sons why an American Indian Education Foundation is needed. 

First, while Congress and the administration have worked together over the past 
few years to strengthen Indian Education, Indian schools still have numerous needs 
that can never be met through Federal funds alone. As an example, teachers serving 
in Indian schools are not fully prepared to meet the needs of students who will be 
entering the technological workforce of the 21st century. While Federal funds sup- 
port curriculum development and on-going school operations, there is little to no 
funding available to cover the costs of training teachers in using the technology that 
will soon be coming into the schools, through the BLA's Access Native America pro- 
gram. Funds raised by the American Indian Education Foundation could be used 
to pay for teacher training programs at our schools. 

Another example is the tremendous need for Family Literacy Programs in Indian 
communities. It has been established through numerous studies that early childhood 
and family literacy programs, such as our Family and Child Education [FACE] pro- 
gram, work. 

While the BLA has been able to support 22 of these programs, which annually 
serve over 1,600 families and children, and family literacy programs in other agen- 
cies also provide support for BIA-connected programs, there is a need to have these 
programs in all communities. The proposed foundation could support these activi- 
ties. 

Second, there is substantial private interest in supporting Indian education activi- 
ties, but, up until now, there has been no national organization formed to support 
the BLA's educational activities. In the past, individuals have donated funds for In- 
dian education that are invested by the Office of Trust Funds Management. These 
funds amount to more than $900,000 and are used to fund activities according to 
the donor's wishes. Other groups, companies, and individuals have approached the 
BLA wanting to make donations for specific projects or activities at our schools. The 
proposed foundation would facilitate such contributions. Once the foundation is rec- 
ognized by the Internal Revenue Service as a tax-exempt charity, contributions to 
the foundation would be tax-deductible. 

Third, a National nonprofit foundation whose sole purpose is to raise funds for 
American Indians at the elementary and secondary education level does not cur- 
rently exist. I'm sure that a number of foundations have come to mind, including 
the American Indian Scholarship [AIS] Foundation, which exists to support students 
enrolled in colleges and universities. Some local schools or tribes have their own 
local nonprofits to solicit bequests and gifts for their own individual members, but 
there is no nationwide foundation to support the K— 12 education of American Indian 
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students. To their credit, local community businesses often do provide support to 
schools, donating food for bingo fundraising events or buying yearbook ads, but their 
capacity for giving is limited by their geographic isolation. A small trading post on 
an Indian reservation can only give so much. The American Indian Education Foun- 
dation could solicit far larger donations through its national mission. 

The BIA has worked hard over the past years to bring corporations and schools 
together in joint partnerships. The Microsoft Corporation has supplied equipment 
and software to the 19 schools involved in the Four Directions Project, one of the 
first technology innovation challenge grants funded by the Department of Edu- 
cation. In 1997, the Four Directions Project received the prestigious Government 
Technology Leadership Award for its innovation in bringing together partners that 
provide teacher training in a distributed computer environment. TTie Intel Corpora- 
tion has supported technology initiatives at the Santa Fe Indian School, providing 
equipment, teacher training, and student training on how to refurbish old comput- 
ers. These contributions alone exceed $2 million. The Office of Indian Education 
Programs is currently working with Tech Corps on a pilot project supported by 
Compaq to provide online technical support to schools over the Internet. The project 
connects experienced network administrators from the private sector with inexperi- 
enced and, in some cases, untrained school network administrators over the Internet 
to help them solve technical problems in their school buildings. This will provide 
the schools with some of the help they need to make their school networks a suc- 
cess. 

There is so much that can be done by the creation of partnerships with industry. 
A foundation would be a viable entity to actively seek support on behalf of Indian 
children. 

Next, let me address how the American Indian Education Foundation will be or- 
ganized. An 11-member board of directors will govern the American Indian Edu- 
cation Foundation. The Secretary of the Interior and the Assistant Secretary for In- 
dian Affairs will be ex officio non-voting members. Within 6 months of enactment 
of the legislation, the Secretary of the Interior will appoint nine additional directors 
to serve on the board without compensation. The members of the board will be cho- 
sen based on their knowledge of Indian education and their diverse points of view. 
Members will be appointed for staggered terms. The board of directors will adopt 
a constitution and hy-laws and be governed under the laws for nonprofit corpora- 
tions in the District of Columbia. The board of directors will also be responsible for 
hiring the American Indian Education Foundation chairman. 

The American Indian Education Foundation will operate similarly to the National 
Park Foundation. It will operate separately from the Department of the Interior and 
the BIA. The proposed legislation authorizes the American Indian Education Foun- 
dation to receive some administrative support from the Department of the Interior 
during its initial 5 years of operation but does not request additional dollars. It is 
anticipated that the American Indian Education Foundation will be self-supporting 
after this 5-year period. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to express the adminis- 
tration’s support for this legislation and encourage your positive consideration. The 
education of Indian children is one of the highest priorities of the Department, and 
we must all work together to ensure that no stone is left unturned to gather re- 
sources to ensure that the American Indian and Alaska Native children have the 
very best educational opportunities these United States can provide. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 



Prepared Statement of John W. Cheek, Executive Director, National Indian 

Education Association 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

The National Indian Education Association [NIEA], would like to thank the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs for the opportunity to present comment on the proposed 
American Indian Education Foundation proposal. NIEA is the largest and oldest na- 
tional non-profit organization representing the education concerns of over 3,000 
American Indian and Alaska Native educators, school administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and students. This year NIEA celebrates its 30th anniversary as a national 
advocate on behalf of Indian people. NIEA has an elected board of 12 members who 
represent various Indian education programs and tribal constituencies from 
throughout the Nation. 

We are here today to present our comments on proposed legislation to establish 
an Indian education foundation. The purpose of the foundation would be to allow 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA], through a non-profit foundation, to accept pri- 
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vate gifts of real and personal property or any income therefrom for the benefit of 
the education of American Indian students. The National Indian Education Associa- 
tion fully supports such an endeavor on behalf of Indian students attending BIA, 
tribal and public schools. Our understanding is that the Indian education founda- 
tion proposal is modeled after the National Park Foundation which was founded in 
1967. Other such foundations authorized by Congress include the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation in the Department of Interior and the National Forest Founda- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture. 

The BIA, as a Federal agency, prevents it from accepting gifts of any type from 
prospective donors. There have been instances, however, where bequeaths and other 
donations of money have been accepted on behalf of the agency and invested by the 
Office of Trust Funds Management within Interior. The amount that has been col- 
lected and invested to date is approximately $900,000. The activities of the Amer- 
ican Indian Foundation would be similar to those that support public school districts 
throughout the Nation. The foundation would be responsible for raising funds to 
support its activities as well as ensure donated or bequeathed funds are securely 
invested and managed. The foundation will be responsible for funding projects that 
enhance the education of American Indians. The income derived from the foundation 
will be used to support the educational opportunities of American Indians. 

NIEA feels the development of such a foundation is both timely and critical to 
sustain educational efforts within the Office of Indian Education Programs. In light 
of the ever-decreasing appropriations over the past several years and the increasing 
student count in bureau-operated and tribal schools, it is extremely important that 
other avenues be searched in helping Indian students reach their potential. Clearly 
tbe Federal Government has taken a less than enthusiastic approach in meeting its 
responsibilities for educating American Indian students. Witness the failure oi the 
Congress to assume fiscal responsibility for maintaining Indian schools which are 
in such disrepair that $1 billion would only clear the backlog. Likewise, the trend 
to move control of Federal education services to the local level also draws in Indian 
education programs which inadvertently causes Indian communities to lose control 
over their children’s education as they are absorbed by national initiatives. A foun- 
dation with a focus on enhancing the goals of Indian education would be well worth 
the initial outlays that may be required of the Interior Department and the Con- 
gress. 

The proposed American Indian Foundation would be governed by at least an 11- 
member board of directors responsible for ensuring the goals of the entity are met. 
The foundation would determine how the members are selected, but two of the 
members would include the Secretary of the Interior and the Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs. The visibility provided by having these individuals on the board 
would increase the marketability of the foundation while it seeks financial support. 
Due to its national exposure, NIEA would recommend being allowed to forward sug- 
gestions for possible board members to the foundation once it is established. 

In developing this testimony, NIEA looked at the national role of giving as re- 
ported in the draft 1998 report by the National Committee for Responsive Philan- 
thropy [NCRP]. From their 1995 review of the 72,000 grants awarded by 124 cor- 
porations, 10,905 [10 percent] were awarded to African Americans, Asian Pacific 
Americans, Hispanics/Latinos, and Native Americans. Of the $1.3 trillion the sur- 
veyed corporations distributed, $179.5 million [14 percent] went to racial/ethnic 
communities. Native Americans benefited from $3.8 million in donations or 2 per- 
cent of the amount received by all racial/ethnic communities. Of the 11,000 grants 
distributed through all corporate giving in 1995, 275 went to Native Americans. The 
report goes on to say: 

“Apparently, none of the 72,510 surveyed corporate grants were awarded to Na- 
tive American veterans, people with AIDS or prisoners, and a total of just 14 grants 
were awarded for Native American women, aging/elderly, victims of abuse/violence 
and people with disabilities. Eighty-five grants [totaling $1,141,630] were intended 
to benefit economically disadvantaged Native Americans, but only five of these [to- 
taling $73,900] were intended for hungry and homeless people, Just 18 percent 
[$675,655] of all Native American funding [compared to 29 percent overall] was 
awarded for Native American children/youth programs. 

The NCRP report should not be viewed as a dire predictor of what to expect once 
the foundation becomes a reality, but should provide a basis for directing the activi- 
ties of the board of directors as they search for non-Federal support. The report, 
while a valuable indicator of the corporate incidence of giving, does not provide in- 
formation on other sources of funding such as private family, and independent foun- 
dations. Tbe Foundation Center, for example, reported in 1983 that grant making 
foundations held combined assets of $67.8 billion and awarded grants totaling near- 
ly $4.5 billion. In less than a decade, funding from large private foundations for Na- 
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tive American programs grew by 608 percent from $10.7 million in 1988 to $65 mil- 
lion in 1996. In addition, the AAFRC Trust for Philanthropy, in its 1998 edition of 
Giving USA, estimates that corporations and their foundations contributed an esti- 
mated $8.2 billion in 1997, 5.7 percent of total giving. 

NIEA realizes that during the first 5 years of the enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation, the Department of the Interior will provide administrative support to ensure 
the foundation grows to a self-sustaining entity. There is also a provision to allow 
for continued support beyond the 5-year period should it be needed. NIEA feels that 
this is a viable provision that may be needed should there be any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances that arise during the initial phase-in period. With the current Trust 
Funds Management legal problems, we feel the institution of this foundation would 
go far to alleviate the concerns of the general public and American Indians who may 
have interests in the program. 

From the brief reviews we have had of the foundation proposal, we are concerned 
with a few issues that could arise should the legislation be enacted. Some of these 
include: 

How would an Indian individual who desires to donate trust land to the founda- 
tion accomplish this? 

How would grants distributed by the foundation be guaranteed to not result in 
lower levels of funding for current and future education programs within OIEP? 
NIEA’s concern here is that like the situation with Indian gaming and the means 
testing proposal , Federal funds should not be withheld from Indian tribes simply be- 
cause they [or the American Indian Education Foundation] generate income from a 
gaming or other for-profit or non-profit enterprise . 

We have heard that the foundation may be expanded to include Department of 
Education representation such as cochairs from each agency and Alaska schools. 
How would this be accomplished? 

The proposal is designed for K-12 initiatives only, but the programs administered 
through the Office of Indian Education Programs include postsecondary programs 
as well. Could the program be expanded to include postsecondary and adult literacy 
activities? 

In closing, the National Indian Education Association would like to thank the 
committee for providing the opportunity to comment on this important venture. Any 
initiative that provides expanded opportunities for all education levels of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives are welcome by this organization and Indian country. 
We encourage the committee to vote favorably on this initiative as a relatively low 
cost investment that has great potential for Indian people and the Department of 
the Interior. We would be happy to answer any questions the committee may have. 



Prepared Statement of the Navajo Area School Board Association 

The Navajo Area School Board Association [NASBA] is strongly supportive of the 
effort to create an American Indian Education Foundation within the auspices of the 
Department of the Interior. We applaud those who have initiated it ana pledge to 
work with those who are implementing it. 

The record will show that Indian projects do not receive anywhere near 
a proportionate share of philanthropy funding in this country. There are 
several reasons for this; including the following: 

No. 1, a lack of familiarity among funders with Indian country. 

No. 2, a lack of understanding among Indian people of private philanthropy. 

No. 3, a general misconception that the Federal Government provides sufficient 
funding to address all the needs of Indian people. 

No. 4, no simple way for potential funders to satisfy themselves that a given en- 
tity is a valid group that will do what it says it will do. 

No. 5, Indian country is generally remote from parts of the country where private 
foundations are located and often limit their giving to their own part of the country. 

The neediest groups do not receive funding. A handful of BIA funded schools 
have managed to position themselves well to attract funding, but for the most part, 
BIA funded schools have remained beyond the reach of private funders. This is most 
true of BIA operated schools who continue to be viewed as solely a Federal respon- 
sibility. We are not aware of a single instance where a BIA operated school received 
funding from a private foundation. 

The needs of students, both academic and social, at our Navajo BIA fund- 
ed schools are very real. The BIA schools are funded at a level sufficient to meet 
minimum program standards, but rarely to provide much beyond that. The tech- 
nology infrastructure at our schools lags far behind the situation nationally. The 
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boarding schools must take care of children 24 hours a day in facilities which are 
often poorly suited for such programs. 

Most of the BIA school facilities are in very poor shape. Following years 
of neglect and lip service, there is now an estimated $1 billion backlog of repairs 
in BIA school facilities. Staff at these schools are constantly “making do” with sub- 
standard conditions. While it is unlikely that private funders will fund many con- 
struction projects, they could assist schools with enhancing the programs they oper- 
ate to better “make do” with the facilities that exist. 

There has reportedly been a significant increase in the dollars available 
through private sources due to favorable economic conditions in the coun- 
try. 

The Role of the Foundation 

We can imagine that an American Indian Education Foundation located within 
the Department of the Interior could do several things, including the following: 

No. 1, it could provide information to funders concerning the needs of the students 
and schools in Indian country. 

No. 2, it could provide information to foundations concerning groups that were 
submitting proposals directly to funders, to verify the background and “track record” 
of the applicant. 

No. 3, it could solicit and receive contributions directly and provide funding where 
funding was most needed. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Kent Conrad, U.S. Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 1290, which establishes the 
American Indian Education Foundation. I firmly believe more aggressive action 
must be taken to improve the physical condition of schools serving Indian children. 
Because many Indian reservations are in remote areas — especially those on the 
Great Plains — I think many people do not fully understand the extent of school in- 
frastructure problems. Most people in this country do not realize the conditions at 
the schools we are asking Indian parents to send their children to parents every 

day- 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA] school construction backlog is nearly $800 mil- 
lion, and some estimate that when a new survey of needs is completed, that backlog 
will rise to more than $1 billion. 

Indian children face some of the most deplorable school conditions in our country: 
Inadequate heating and cooling systems, dilapidated roofs, and drastic overcrowd- 
ing. In North Dakota, I have visited schools without walls, poor plumbing systems, 
and trailers that force children to move between classes in sub-zero temperatures. 

The American Indian Education Foundation will help solicit and distribute fund- 
ing to support the mission of the Office of Indian Education Programs within the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The foundation will make financial awards to BIA-funded 
schools, Federal, State, and tribal governments, agencies, entities, and individuals, 
as determined by a Board of Directors. 

We need a massive infusion of Federal assistance into Indian country to fix the 
schools and ensure that Indian children can be educated in safe environments that 
allow them the opportunity to learn. I believe that people nationwide want to help; 
they want to provide assistance to improve the condition of these schools. The Amer- 
ican Indian Education Foundation will give us an important mechanism to help ad- 
dress this very serious problem in Indian country. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank my friend, Dr. Carty Monette, of 
the Turtle Mountain Community College, for being here today to present the views 
of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium. As the immediate past-presi- 
dent of AIREC, he has been a superb advocate for tribal colleges in North Dakota 
and nationwide. 

Tribal colleges are tremendous educational resources in Indian country, and their 
partnerships with pre-elementary, elementary, and secondary education institutions 
and programs provide a solid foundation for life-long learning and community sup- 
port for education. When the American Indian Education Foundation provides sup- 
port for elementary and secondary education, it should take' into consideration the 
valuable work being done at tribal colleges and their partnerships to help further 
education for students of all ages. 
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American Indian Higher Education Consortium 



Statement of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium 
Presented by Dr. Gerald “Carty” Monette, AIHEC Executive Committee Member 

and 

President, Turtle Mountain Community College, Belcourt, North Dakota 
Presented to the United States Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 

July 1, 1999 



Chairman Campbell, Vice Chairman Inouye, Members of the Committee and 
staff, on behalf of this nation’s 31 Tribal Colleges, which comprise the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC), thank you for the opportunity to share our 
recommendations regarding the legislation to establish an American Indian Education 
Foundation introduced by the Vice Chair of this Committee, Senator Inouye. My name 
is Carty Monette, and I am president of Turtle Mountain Community College on the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation in Belcourt, North Dakota, and I have been a leader in the 
Tribal College Movement since 1972. 



As you know, the Tribal College Movement began more than 30 years ago for a 
very simple reason: to open the doors to higher education opportunities to under-served 
American Indian people living on highly isolated and economically depressed 
reservations. Over the past three decades, tribal leaders realized that only through 
local, culturally relevant, and holistic methods could many American Indians succeed in 
higher education. The financial and psychological costs of sending students from their 
reservations to colleges that did not understand and were not prepared to meet the 
basic needs of American Indian students were too high. The Tribal Colleges now serve 
more than 25,000 students each year, offering primarily two-year degrees, with four 
colleges offering four-year and two that offer graduate degrees. Together, we are proud 
to say that we represent the most significant and successful development in American 
Indian education history, promoting achievement among students who would otherwise 
never know educational success. 



, T he T nbal College relationship with the Bureau of Indian Affairs was formalized 

in 1978, with the passage of the Tribally Controlled College or University Assistance 
Act. However, this relationship has not always been a solid one; notwithstanding our 
Act s placement within BIA, the Bureau rarely advocates on behalf of the Tribal Colleges 
and Universities. We are concerned that the Bureau did not consult with us as the 
concept for this Foundation was developed, despite our long history of advancing 
educational progress and providing community services to American Indians of all aqes. 
We believe that this legislation- to establish a foundation to encourage, process and 
distribute gifts of real and personal property and income in support of the education 
goals of the BIA’s Office of Indian Education Programs (OIEP) - should carefully be 
examined and expanded upon to include Tribal Colleges and Universities and to 
support the strengthening and expansion of the important education and family support 
efforts already in place at our institutions. 
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In addition, we hope that BIA involves the White House Initiative on Tribal 
Colleges and Universities in future planning for the Foundation. One of the primary 
goals of the Initiative, created through Executive Order 13021, is to encourage 
innovative linkages between the tribal colleges, early childhood programs and 
elementary and high schools. Such involvement on the part of the White House 
Initiative would also ensure that another key component for the Tribal College Executive 
Order is met, which is to help ensure, through coordinated public-private efforts, that 
greater federal and private sector resources are available to the Tribal Colleges on an 
ongoing basis. 

Recognizing Our Contributions/Best Practices 

The Tribal Colleges have made enormous contributions to their communities and 
to Indian Country in general, and we believe these contributions could help in 
determining best practices and focused need areas for the proposed Foundation’s 
support. Three specific concepts are important to leam from and include: 

Supporting Life-Long Learning. Current education reforms have focused on the 
integration of all levels of education, by building bridges between early childhood 
education, elementary/secondary schools and post-secondary institutions. In many of 
these reform efforts, communities and schools work with nearby higher education 
institutions to develop a “seamless web n that serves overall educational needs. 
Therefore, while the Tribal Colleges support the development of the proposed American 
Indian Education Foundation, our member institutions are concerned that the projects to 
be funded may not support this integrative approach. Although not specifically stated in 
the legislation, BIA officials indicate that the Foundation will support various education 
projects from early childhood through high school. Vet our experience shows a dramatic 
need to support integrated approaches such as providing adult basic education to 
parents, while offering child care and educational services to their children. 

Long ago, officials at Tribal Colleges and Universities realized the need to develop 
preschool programs and outreach to K-12 school systems. Some of these efforts 
include the creation of child care programs, teacher training programs including training 
for Head Start instructors, the development of culturally specific curriculum, pre-college 
preparatory programs, and the establishment of school-to-work programs. 

Tribal Colleges and Universities have had a dramatic impact on the present generation 
of American Indians, drawing entire families into college attendance, often despite a 
history of high educational failure at both the elementary and secondary level. Many of 
our students reach our doors with reading and math skills at the ninth-or tenth-grade 
level, indicating deficiencies in their prior school experiences. A recent editorial in the 
Tribal College Journal asked, “Why would the tribal colleges direct their resources at 
younger students when they are chronically underfunded for their college programs? 
These are their children and grandchildren, their communities, their future, and they are 
in serious trouble.” The legislation suggests that the Foundation will support efforts “to 
undertake and conduct such other activities as will further the educational opportunities 
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of present and future generations of American Indians.” The Tribal Colleges have 
model outreach programs already in place - yet our chronic underfunding threatens 
these programs. Expansion of the eligible institutions that may access the Foundations’ 
funds to include the Tribal Colleges and Universities makes good sense, as indicated by 
the following examples of our partnerships with elementary and secondary schools. 

An example is the “Making Reading Meaningful and Memorable (M&M) Club” at Sitting 
Bull College, in Fort Yates, ND, is an afterschool reading program for first graders on 
the Standing Rock Reservation. Created by the Elementary Education Department at 
SBC in response to the U.S. Department of Education’s America Reads Challenge, the 
M&M Club meets three days a week, after school. Ellen Murphy, an 
Elementary/Special Education instructor at SBC explained, “Parental participation 
provides the opportunity for parents to learn how to help their child enjoy reading.” 
Parents are required to actively participate with their child in a minimum of three 
sessions during the semester, but they are strongly encouraged to meet with the club 
on a regular basis. 

Another exemplary program of T ribal College outreach efforts to elementary and 
secondary school children and their families is the Tribal College Rural Systemic 
Initiative (TCRSI). Supported through the National Science Foundation and 
administered by my institution, Turtle Mountain Community College, TCRSI supports 
more than 100 schools (K-14) in a six-state region among 20 Indian nations. Each 
nation is promoting science, mathematics, and technology (SMT) using its Tribal 
College and three school districts, implementing systemic initiatives that are changing 
the way SMT is being taught. This far-reaching, forward thinking program prepares 
young American Indian students for tomorrow’s science, mathematics and technology 
challenges. This program recognizes the need for advanced study in SMT in a wide 
range of professions needed in our communities - teachers, doctors, nurses, 
pharmacists, bookkeepers, accountants, natural resource managers, and computer 
programmers. Priscilla Fairbanks of the Leech Lake Rural Systemic Initiative in 
Minnesota captured the true essence of this program when she said, “The philosophy is 
that if the significance of cultural values is emphasized within the initial course, then the 
students will learn how to apply this way of thinking for themselves in other classes and 
within life in general.” This initiative has been underway for a brief period of time, but 
data gathered and evaluations show significant change at all levels of learning and 
applications. 

Family Support Services . Many Tribal College students have attempted college- 
level study at mainstream institutions and experienced intense frustration and isolation. 
Tribal Colleges succeed with these same students because they recognize the 
importance of individualized attention and they have learned that family support 
services are integral to the success of their students’ progress and success. Our 
colleges know the importance of viewing a student within his or her cultural and familial 
and community context. By their nature, our family support services and programs 
reach beyond the college student to impact the next generation. Efforts like these must 
be given more support by the federal and private sectors. For example, more than one- 
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third of the Tribal Colleges provide on-site day care or preschool programs. Some 
highly successful examples of Tribal College programs include: 

Partnerships with Early Head Start programs, such as the one at Cankdeska Cikana 
Community College in Spirit Lake, ND, which targets children between six weeks and 
three years old, providing them with nutritional and educational services. The program 
promotes family members pursuing higher education or developing careers, and many 
of the parents decide to attend the tribal college after their children are enrolled in the 
program. These new students say the availability of day care allows them to enroll in the 
college. More than half of the parents who participated in the program in the last five 
years have graduated from the tribal college, completed vocational training and/or 
transferred to four-year institutions. 

To help communities throughout North Dakota deal more effectively with troubled youth, 
United Tribes Technical College's Sacred Child program uses an innovative “wrap- 
around intervention” process, which is centered on the strengths of the child and family. 
The agencies collaborate with the family to meet the needs of the child, utilizing both the 
formal and informal support provided by trusted people within the extended family and 
community. The program is designed to keep children in their families and communities 
whenever possible, instead of having them sent away to Youth Correction Centers, the 
North Dakota State Hospital and foster care. Although Indian children compose only 
seven percent of the children in the state of North Dakota, they represent over 33 
percent of the children in foster care, the State Hospital, and the youth Correctional 
Center. This program is funded by the Center for Mental Health Services within the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, and it is one of only three Native programs 
funded for this purpose in the nation. 

Focusing on Whole Communities . Most Tribal Colleges are located on extremely 
remote reservations in isolated communities that lack the wide array of public services 
available in communities supported by strong state and local governments with access 
to stable tax support systems. Because they are true “community” colleges, Tribal 
Colleges offer a wide range of community services and serve as community focal points 
for all types of education, job training, child care, family and community support 
services. We serve as community centers, providing libraries, tribal archives, career 
centers, economic development centers, and public meeting places. In addition, other 
programs and services are designed so that children leam from their elders and entire 
families can participate in projects. 

One avenue that has allowed Tribal Colleges to bolster "whole community” programs is 
the extension and equity grant program available to our institutions, after we achieved 
Federal Land-Grant Status in 1994. Many Tribal Colleges have used modest funding to 
develop innovative approaches, such as the "Cultivating Generations" project at 
Cheyenne River Community College in Eagle Butte, SD. A partnership with South 
Dakota State University Cooperative Extension Service, this project strengthens the 
college’s ability to more effectively serve the Cheyenne River Reservation by managing 
and promoting community gardening and increasing economic activity related to 
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horticultural products. Programs such as “Cultivating Generations” bring children in 
close contact with the elders of their communities in a manner that fosters learning from 
and about the generation that came before. It helps restore respect and appreciation 
for what elders have done in their lives and allows tHem a forum to pass their 
experience to the next generation of potential leaders. 



Challenges to the Continued Success of Tribal Colleges and Universities. 

Our colleges have succeeded in the face of tremendous hardship and within the 
context of extreme social and economic challenges, such as chronic underfunding, 
expanding enrollments, welfare reform, poor social conditions, and striving to serve 
students with low literacy levels. These are challenges that need to be further 
supported by the private sector. Another important factor is that virtually no funding is 
available for Adult Education. 

limited Operational Funds and Expandi n g Enrollments . Tribal Colleges are 
committed to providing post-secondary access regardless of students’ academic 
preparation level, yet we realize that it will become increasingly more difficult to do so in 
the years ahead, given that federal funding resources are not growing. 

Enrollment at the Tribal Colleges is growing at an average rate of eight percent. We 
believe you can appreciate the impact this level of growth would have on any institution. 
The impact is even more dramatic on a Tribal College, because our core funding - 
which Congress has not sufficiently increased in the past several years — in effect 
decreases as student population grows. Despite a $1 .4 million increase in 
appropriations in FY99 under the Tribally Controlled College or University Assistance 
Act, funding to the colleges actually decreased from FY98 levels by $53 per Indian 
student - dropping from $3,017 to $2,964 per Indian student. This level is dramatically 
less than the average per student revenue of mainstream two-year institutions and it is 
also far below the authorized level of funding, which is $6,000 per Indian student. If the 
FY99 level were to be maintained in the FY00 appropriations cycle, the colleges can 
expect to lose $220 per Indian student, bring our per student allocation to devastating 
level. 

Essentially, we must serve more and more students with a very limited amount of 
money. Many of the types of programs that the American Indian Education Foundation 
is expected to support currently exist at the TCUs, yet due to limited funding, these 
programs are in jeopardy of being cancelled. It seems a most reasonable and efficient 
solution to expand the eligibility criterion within the legislation to include some of the 
important approaches Tribal Colleges have worked so hard to develop. 

The Impact of Isolation and Welfare Reform . As a result of welfare reform 
legislation, we expect that more and more welfare recipients will turn to Tribal Colleges 
for training and employment opportunities. We are currently undertaking a study to 
determine the extent to which our enrollment increases can be directly attributed to 
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welfare reform. Over the next several years, we expect the demand for basic 
education and training services to increase dramatically. 

In the isolated Indian communities we serve, current welfare recipients simply have no 
other place to turn. They must look to the local Tribal College for vitally needed -- and 
required - education and job training. Where else are they to turn, many of whom have 
young children at home, going to turn to learn a productive skill, or earn a GED, or even 
learn to read? Job training and access to higher education is severely limited. There 
simply are no mainstream institutions. There are no private colleges or universities. 
There is no other place, but the Tribal College. 

The latest welfare reform legislation requires persons receiving Federal assistance to 
become prepared for and find employment, or they will lose assistance under the new 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program. What does this mean for Tribal 
Colleges? Fort Peck Community College, in Poplar, Montana, currently has an 
enrollment of about 360 students, of which 21 percent are non-Indian. When the first 
group of welfare recipients enrolled in Fort Peck Community College in February 1997, 
less than 10 percent had high school diplomas. The basic literacy skills of many others 
were questionable. How are these individuals, who are willing and attempting to learn, 
going to become prepared for employment in less than two years? Who will bear the 
costs? Department of Interior core operational funding for Tribal Colleges is based on 
the number of American Indian students who meet certain basic literacy criteria. We do 
not receive operational funding for non-Indians or for basic and remedial adult education 
and GED programs. Including literacy and adult basic educational programs in the 
scope of the proposed Foundation’s goals would serve two purposes. First, funds 
available through the American Indian Education Foundation for basic educational 
services could help those adults who were not well served by the K-12 educational 
experience of their youth; and, second, many of these adults now seeking help to 
acquire basis skills are parents and their children need to see the value of getting an 
education NOW. 

Literacy and Low Educational Attainment Rates . Despite significant 
improvements in the last 25 years, national statistics show that Indian students continue 
to suffer from low expectations, high drop-out rates, and low academic achievement. 
Statistically, Indian students come in last in almost every area. For example, 30 percent 
of the eighth grade American Indian students dropped out by the end of their senior 
year in a study published in 1998 by the U.S. Department of Education’s National 
Center for Education Statistics. (This compared with a dropout rate of 1 1 percent for the 
total 19,000 students sampled in this study.) The current educational system often fails 
to prepare students for being good citizens of their tribe and the nation. 

“The tribal colleges invest valuable resources in cleaning up after the shortcomings of 
the existing K-12 schools by providing high school graduate equivalency training, 
remedial classes, and sometimes by providing alternative schools,” a recent Tribal 
College Journal editorial noted. Tribal Colleges and Universities provide these programs 
and services- in addition to the same academic, vocational, and technical programs 
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found at mainstream institutions - yet most of the colleges receive little if any funding 
for such programs. Several Tribal Colleges report that GED students represent one- 
third or more of the students they are serving. We provide these services because our 
mission requires us to help move American Indian people toward self-sufficiency and 
help make American Indians productive, tax-paying members of American society. 
Parents cannot help their children learn to read if they cannot read themselves. 

Children learn by example. When a child sees his or her parent learning to read or 
trying to better their life and the lives of their family though education, such as studying 
for attain their GED, they see a value put on education. A parent doing homework at 
the kitchen table may find that before long their children are joining them to do their own 
schoolwork. Striving for educational excellence and self-sufficiency becomes a “family 
affair.” 

Another issue that needs to be further explored is how will this new Foundation 
impact existing organizations that were established in the interest and promotion of 
Indian Education. When a question surfaced in the discussion surrounding this newly 
proposed American Indian Education Foundation as to whether it would serve 
postsecondary students, BIA officials answered that since postsecondary students are 
currently served by the American Indian College Fund, the new Foundation would focus 
on American Indian children and their families from birth through age 18. We want to 
clarify that this assumption is not correct - the American Indian College Fund’s mission 
is to provide scholarships for students attending any of the 30 eligible member 
institutions of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium. And due to limited 
funds, the College Fund estimates that these scholarships typically reach only 15 
percent of the 25,000 students at our colleges. Therefore, we are concerned that the 
Foundation proposal could potentially impact Tribal Colleges in two ways: (1) with its 
restrictions against supporting postsecondary students, it will not provide much-needed 
support for the American Indian students at Tribal Colleges: and (2) the Foundation may 
lead to indirect competition for potential donors. 

Recommendations 

Given the above considerations, we believe the proposed concept and legislation 
should take the following into consideration, as next steps are determined: 

(1) The American Indian Education Foundation should support lifelong learning projects. 

(2) If the Foundation's programs remain focused on the elementary and secondary 

levels, the Board should consider funding only those projects that are linked to 
standards or school improvement and also funded partnerships with post-secondarv 
and Pre-K. 1 

(3) Congress should ensure that it secures adequate input from the affected 
communities, such as school district officials and Indian educators, tribal 
governments, and Tribal College officials. 
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(4) In addition, Congress should consider the potential impact the Foundation’s creation 
might have on other Indian organizations and/or foundations. 

(5) Employ the Executive Order on Tribal Colleges and Universities (13021) to leverage 
public/private partnerships though the White House Initiative on Tribal Colleges and 
Universities (WHITCU) Office and the American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium. 

On behalf of all the AIHEC member institutions, thank you for the opportunity to testify 
before you today. We appreciate your Committee’s long-standing support of Tribal 
Colleges, and we look forward to continuing to work with you to bring better education 
opportunities to all American Indian students of all ages. 
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WHAT ARE TRIBAL, COEEEGES 1 ? 




T ribal Colleges were created over the last 30 
years in response to the higher education needs 
of American Indians, and generally serve geographi- 
cally isolated populations that have no other means of 
accessing education beyond the high school level. They 
have become increasingly essential to educational op- 
portunity for American Indian students, a status they 
have achieved in a relatively brief period of time. Tribal 
Colleges are unique institutions that combine personal 
attention with cultural relevance, in such a way as to 
encourage American Indians — especially those living 
on reservations — to overcome the barriers in higher 
education. 

This report highlights various aspects of both the insti- 
tutions and their students, including enrollment, financ- 
ing, curricula, and the challenges they face. It uses the 



most recent data available to describe the current sta- 
tus and historical trends. 

The Socioeconomic Context 
An understanding of Tribal Colleges begins within the 
context of the socioeconomic circumstances of Ameri- 
can Indians: 

* The reservations on which most Tribal Colleges are 
located face high unemployment rates — up to 70 
percent on the Cheyenne River reservation, which 
is home to Cheyenne River Community College — 
and low per capita income levels (American Indian 
College Fund, 1996). Income disparities between 
American Indians and the general U.S. population 
are wide. 
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• In addition, educational attainment for American 
Indians is lower than in the general population. 
Overall, 65 percent of American Indians and Alas- 
kan Natives 25 years and older were high school 
graduates in 1990, compared to 75 percent of the 
total U.S. population (Pavel et al., 1995). High school 
completion rates are even lower for American In- 
dians living on reservations; in the Navajo Nation, 
for example, only 4 1 percent are high school gradu- 
ates (EDA, 1996). 

In addition to these economic and educational hurdles, 
there are many social barriers to American Indians’ 
postsecondary success. The suicide rate for American 
Indians is more than twice that of other racial/ethnic 
minority groups, the death rate from alcohol-related 
causes is very high, and the large number of single- 
parent households continues to increase. Cultural and 
language differences often present difficulties to stu- 
dents (Pavel et al., 1995), and the geographic isolation 
of most reservations often inhibits student access to or 
persistence in mainstream colleges. 

As a result of all these obstacles, American Indian par- 
ticipation in postsecondary education and degree at- 
tainment is low. In 1995, American Indians accounted 
for approximately 130,000 students, or less than 1 per- 
cent of all students in higher education. The majority of 
those enrolled attended two-year institutions rather than 
four-year schools. Despite progress in recent years, 
American Indians earned less than 1 percent of all the 
associate’s, bachelor’s, and advanced degrees conferred 
in 1 994. In 1995, the graduation rate for American Indi- 
ans at a group of more than 300 colleges and universi- 



ties was only 37 percent, the lowest among major eth- 
nic minority groups (Carter and Wilson, 1 997). Ameri- 
can Indians living on reservations may be only half as 
likely as their white counterparts to persist and attain a 
degree (Pavel et al., 1995). College participation, re- 
tention, and degree completion therefore remain criti- 
cal issues. 

Meanwhile, American Indian populations have become 
increasingly younger. According to 1990 Census data, 
40 percent of American Indians and Alaskan Natives 
were under 20 years of age, compared to 28 percent of 
the total population (Pavel et al., 1995). Given this trend, 
quality higher education that is effective for American 
Indian students is essential for the future. 

The Tribal College Movement 
The history of American Indian higher education over 
the last several hundred years is one of compulsory 
Western methods of learning, recurring attempts to 
eradicate tribal culture, and high dropout rates by 
American Indian students at mainstream institutions. 
In reaction to this history, American Indian leaders built 
on the success of the “self-determination” movement 
of the 1960s to rethink tribal higher education. These 
leaders recognized the growing importance of 
postsecondary education, and became convinced that 
it could strengthen reservations and tribal culture with- 
out assimilation (Boyer, 1997). In 1968 the Navajo 
Nation created the first tribally controlled college — now 
called Din6 College — and other Tribal Colleges quickly 
followed in California, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota. Today, there are 28 tribally chartered colleges and 
three federally chartered Indian colleges in a total of 12 
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states. 1 The tribally controlled institutions were char- 
tered by one or more tribes and are locally managed, 
while the federally chartered institutions are governed 
by national boards. 

Collectively called ‘Tribal Colleges,” these institutions 
are in varying stages of development, and differ in their 
structures, sizes, and other characteristics. Neverthe- 
less, they share some basic commonalities (O’Brien, 
1992; Boyer, 1997; Pavel et al M 1995): 

• most are less than 25 years old; 

• most have relatively small student bodies that are 
predominantly American Indian; 

• most are located on remote reservations, with lim- 
ited access to other colleges; 

• most were chartered by one or more tribes, but 
maintain their distance from tribal governments; 

• all have open admissions policies; and 

• all began as two-year institutions. 

In addition, all Tribal Colleges are fully accredited by 
regional accrediting agencies, with the exception of 
three colleges that are candidates for accreditation. All 
of the colleges offer associate’s degrees and virtually 
all offer certificates or degrees for programs of less 
than two years. Furthermore, four colleges offer 
bachelor’s degrees and two offer master’s degrees. 
Because most of the students are commuters and fa- 
cilities are limited, only eight colleges provide housing, 
and just six provide board or meal plans. 2 

In many ways, Tribal Colleges are similar to mainstream 
community colleges. However, the trait that distinguishes 
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them from other community colleges is their dual mis- 
sion: 1) to rebuild, reinforce and explore traditional tribal 
cultures, using uniquely designed curricula and institu- 
tional settings; and at the same time 2) to address West- 
ern models of learning by providing traditional disciplin- 



The American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium (AIHEC) 

The American Indian Higher Education Consortium 
(AIHEC) is a unique — and uniquely American In- 
dian — organization. It was founded in 1972 by the 
presidents of the nation’s first six Tribal Colleges, 
as an informal collaboration among member col- 
leges. Today, AIHEC has grown to represent 31 
colleges in the United States and one Canadian in- 
stitution. Unlike most professional associations, it 
is governed jointly by each member institution. 

AIHEC’s mission is to support the work of these 
colleges and the national movement for tribal self- 
determination. Its mission statement, adopted in 1973 
and amended in 1984, identifies the following objec- 
tives: maintain commonly held standards of quality 
in American Indian education; assure participation 
in the foundation and administration of educational 
legislation, policy, rules, regulations, and budgets; 
assist Tribal Colleges in establishing a secure finan- 
cial base; and encourage greater participation by 
American Indians in the development of higher edu- 
cation policy. 
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ary courses that are transferrable to four-year institu- 
tions (Tierney, 1992). 

Another important asset of Tribal Colleges is their abil- 
ity to provide personalized attention to their students, 
in order to overcome the economic and social barriers 
to postsecondary success they face (Federico 
Cunningham and Parker, 1998). Tribal Colleges are 
committed to fostering a family-like atmosphere and 
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strong personal relationships between students and fac- 
ulty (Tierney, 1992). 

In another outgrowth of service to their communities. 
Congress recently designated Tribal Colleges as land- 
grant institutions, in recognition of the essential ties be- 
tween the colleges, tribal lands, and local economic de- 
velopment 



1 There is also one Canadian institution that is a member of AIHEC. 

2 White Earth Tribal and Community College and Little Priest Tribal College 
this report, due to their recent establishment 



are generally not included in the statistics presented in 
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Tribal Colleges in the United States 



Name 


Location 


Established 


Chartering tribe(s) 


Accreditation status 


Bay Mills Community College 


Brimley, MI 


1984 


Bay Mills Indian Community 


Fully accredited 


Blackfeet Community College 


Browning, MT 


1974 


Blackfeet Tribal 
Business Council 


Fully accredited 


Cankdeska CQcana 
Community College 


Fort Totten, ND 


1974 


Spirit Lake Sioux 
Tribal Council 


Fully accredited 


Cheyenne River 
Community College 


Eagle Butte, SD 


1974 


Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribal Council 


Candidate 


CoDejge of the 
Menominee Nation 


' Keshena, Wl 


1993 


Menominee Nation 


Fully accredited 


Crownpoint Institute 
of Technology 


Crownpoint, NM 


1979 


Navajo Nation 


Fully accredited 


D-Q University ' 


Davis, CA 


1971 


Coalition of 19 tribes 
and bands 


Fully accredited 


Dine College 


Tsaile, AZ 


1968 


Navajo Nation 


Fully accredited 


Dull Knife Memorial College 


Lame Deer, MT 


1975 


Northern Cheyenne 
Tribal Council 


Fully accredited 


Fond du Lac Trial and 
Community College 


Cloquet, MN 


1987 


Fond du Lac Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa 


Fully accredited 


Fort Belknap College 


Harlem, MT 


1984 


Gros Ventre and 
Assiniboine Tribes 


Fully accredited 


Fort Berthold 
Community College 


New Town, ND 


1974 


Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Arikara, Hidatsa and Mandan 


Fully accredited 


Fort Peck Community College 


Poplar, MT 


1978 


Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes 


Fully accredited 


Haskell Indian Nations 
University** 


Lawrence, KS 


1970 


Federally chartered 


Fully accredited 


Institute of American Indian Arts 


Same Fe, NM 


1988* 


Congressionally chartered 


Fully accredited 


Lac Courte Oreilles Ojibwa 
Community College 


Hayward, WI 


1982 


Lac Courte Oreilles Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa 


Fully accredited 


Leech Lake Tribal College 


Cass Lake, MN 


1990 


Leech Lake Tribal Council 


Candidate 


Little Big Horn College 


Crow Agency, MT 


1980 


Crow Tribal Council 


Fully accredited 


Little Priest Tribal College 


Winnebago, NE 


1996 


Winnebago Tribe 


Fully accredited 


Nebraska Indian 
Community College 


Niobrara, NE 


1979 


Omaha Tribal Council, 
Santee Sioux Tribe, and 
Yankton Sioux Tribe 


Fully accredited 


Northwest Indian College 


Bellingham, WA 


1983 


Lummi Indian 
Business Council 


Fully accredited 


Oglala Lakota College 


Kyle, SD 


1971 


Oglala Sioux Tribal Council 


Fully accredited 


Salish Kootenai College 


Pablo, MT 


1977 


Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribal Council 


Fully accredited 


Sinte Gleska University 


Rosebud, SD 


1971 


Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council 


Fully accredited 


Sisseton Wahpeton 
Community College 


Sisseton, SD 


1979 


Sisseton Walpeton 
Sioux Tribal Council 


Fully accredited 


Sitting Bull College 


Fort Yates, ND 


1973 


Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 


Fully accredited 


Southwestern Indian 
Polytechnic Institute 


Albuquerque, NM 


1971 


Federally chartered 


Fully accredited 


Stone Child College 


Box Elder, MT 


1984 


Chippewa Cree 
Business Committee 


Fully accredited 


Turtle Mountain 
Community College 


Belcourt, ND 


1972 


Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewa 


FuOy accredited 


United Tribes Technical College 


Bismarck, ND 


1969 


North Dakota Development 
Corp (representing four tribes' 


Fully accredited 


White Earth Tribal and 
| Community College 


Mahnomen, MN 


1997 


White Earth Reservation 
Tribal Council 


Precandidate 



• 1AIA was initially begun in 1962 as an experiment undertaken by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but became a congressionally chartered educational 
institution in 1988. 

** Haskell was founded in 1884 as an Indian boarding school. 

Note: Red Crow Community College is a member of A1HEC, but is located in Canada. t 
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Geographic Location of Tribal Colleges 
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WHAT MAKES TRIBAE COUEGES 

UNIQUE? 




T ribal Colleges are different from mainstream 
community colleges in their cultural identities, 
which are reflected in virtually every aspect of college 
life. In addition. Tribal Colleges are actively involved in 
a broad range of community efforts— including basic 
education, counseling services, and economic develop- 
ment initiatives — that are specifically focused on com- 
munities that would otherwise be completely isolated 
from such resources. 

Cultural Studies 

All parts of the colleges’ curricula are designed from 
an American Indian perspective, and the individual 
courses reflect this effort. The colleges offer courses 
in tribal languages that might otherwise disappear, as 
well as other traditional subjects. For example. Bay Mills 
Community College offers a traditional tribal literature 



class-only in the winter term because the stories are 
supposed to be told when snow is on the ground — and 
Fort Belknap College offers a course on the economic 
history of the reservation (American Indian College 
Fund, 1996). At the same time, non-cultural courses 
attempt to reflect tribal philosophies of education. In 
particular, many of the colleges have responded to the 
need for more American Indian elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, with teacher preparation pro- 
grams of their own or collaborative programs with a 
state college or university (Pavel et al., 1995). Thus, 
Nebraska Indian Community College was awarded a 
grant for an Indian Teacher Education program for 
American Indian students who plan to obtain teaching 
certificates through nearby Wayne State College 
(American Indian College Fund, 1 996). 
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Program profile 

All students at Oglala Lakota College are required 
to take courses offered by the Lakota Studies De- 
partment, which provides a cultural focus for the 
entire college. The department offers commu- 
nity workshops, helps collect materials relevant 
to tribal history and culture, and is integral in ef- 
forts to maintain the Lakota language. The Tribal 
Leadership/Management Development Program 
develops courses of study in tribal leadership and 
management, which incorporate Lakota values 
and language. In particular, the master’s degree 
program attempts to prepare students for future 
positions of leadership within the tribe. 

Source: American Indian College Fund. 1996. 



Furthermore, there are many American Indian role 
models at Tribal Colleges. In Fall 1995, 30 percent of 
full-time faculty at the colleges were American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native, as were 79 percent of full-time staff 
members (NCES, 1990-97).' In comparison, less than 
1 percent of full-time faculty and staff at all public 
institutions were American Indian/Alaskan Native. 

Frequently, classes are taught by tribal elders and other 
non-traditional faculty members. Faculty have devel- 
oped innovative curricula and teaching methodologies 
(Pavel et al., 1 995), and the colleges have become cen- 
ters of Indian research and scholarship. Tribal Colleges 
also work to instill an appreciation of tribal culture in 
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;] 

non-Indian faculty members through such programs as 
Dine College’s new Office for Din6 Education Philoso- 
phy, which is developing a methodology that will apply 
traditional Navajo philosophy to the management of the 
school (American Indian College Fund, 1996). 

% 

Moreover, the colleges have become essential reposi- 
tories of tribal knowledge. In 1 996-97, virtually all Tribal 
Colleges had library facilities at the institution (NCES, 
1990-97). In many of these cases, the libraries function 
as tribal archives. They collect documents and records 
that used to be kept elsewhere and record oral histories 
from tribal elders (Boyer, 1997). The Blackfeet Com- 
munity College Library is not only the tribal library, but 
also the only postsecondary library in that part of Mon- 
tana (American Indian College Fund, 1996). In addi- 
tion to serving as the tribal library and archives, Tribal 
Colleges provide tribal communities with access to com- 
puter labs and interactive television. 

College and Community 

In addition to their uniquely designed education of 
American Indian students, Tribal Colleges play a vital 
role in the communities they serve. In 1 996-97, for ex- 
ample, 22 Tribal Colleges reported offering adult basic 
education, remedial, or high school equivalency programs 
(NCES, 1990-97). These programs are available to the 
local community, and many of those who earn GEDs 
continue on to enroll in degree programs. Sitting Bull 
College, for example, operates Project BASIC, an adult 
learning program in which a mobile classroom serves 
the reservation’s outlying districts (American Indian 
College Fund, 1 996). After enrollment, the colleges con- 
tinue to support students by offering tutoring programs 
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to build basic skills and active counseling programs. Some 
colleges also reach out to secondary school students — 
D-Q University’s American Indian Young Scholars Pro- 
gram, for instance, provides academic preparation, re- 
search experience, and support services to high school 
students interested in pursuing energy-related majors 
(American Indian College Fund, 1996). 

Because most reservation economies are stagnant. 
Tribal Colleges also actively seek to promote local eco- 
nomic development. In addition to offering an increas- 
ing number of entrepreneurial business courses, more 
than a dozen colleges sponsor business incubators or 
small business development centers in order to encour- 
age private sector growth (Casey, 1998). Such centers 
offer a one-stop, community-based site for technical 
business assistance and advice. For example, North- 
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west Indian College on the Lummi reservation has its 
own Business Assistance Center and has established 
centers on seven other reservations in Washington. Stu- 
dents can earn a one-year certificate in entrepreneur- 
ship through this program, which offers courses via 
satellite. In addition to an associate’s degree program 
in entrepreneurship, Haskell Indian Nations University 
offers a training program targeted at Tribal College fac- 
ulty to develop and teach case studies on Indian entre- 
preneurs (Foley Chuckluck, 1998). 

Finally, the colleges provide many services to the com- 
munity and act as gathering points for tribal members. 
Because so many students have family responsibilities, 
the colleges often operate on-campus day-care facili- 
ties for children of students. In 1996-97, for example, 
10 colleges reported offering such facilities (NCES, 



Full-Time Faculty by Race/Ethnicity, 1995 

Tribal Colleges AH Public Institutions 



American 
Indian/ Alaskan 
Native 
30% 




Other 

2 % 




Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: NCES. 1990-1997. 
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1990-1997), many of which are open to the wider com- 
munity as well. In addition, the colleges provide sub- 
stance abuse counseling, nutritional counseling, and 
other services. Leech Lake Tribal College has even 
initiated a cooperative program with the tribal govern- 



ment called Project Grow, which attempts to address 
the high incidence of diabetes on the reservation by 
improving the community’s diet with traditional Indian 
crops (American Indian College Fund, 1996). 



1 Only 22 colleges reported staff information to IPEDS in 1995. 
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HOW MANY STUDENTS DO 
TRIBAL COLLEGES SERVE? 




S ince the initial years of the Tribal College move- 
ment, enrollment at the colleges has increased at 
a rapid rate. In 1982, enrollment at the colleges stood 
at approximately 2,100 (O’Brien, 1992). By 1995-96, 
however, enrollment over the 12-month academic pe- 
riod reached 24,363 undergraduates and 260 graduate 
students. 1 The number of undergraduates ranged from 
several thousand at Din6 College to less than 200 at the 
Institute of American Indian Arts. 

Because Tribal College students "stop-out” or skip se- 
mesters more frequently than do traditional undergradu- 
ates — similar to students at community colleges over- 
all-fall enrollment figures are lower. In 1996, fall en- 
rollment totaled 16,689 undergraduates, approximately 
half of them full-time and half part-time, and 15 1 post- 
baccalaureate students. This represents a substantial 
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increase — 43 percent — from the fall of 1990, in which 
the colleges reported a total of 1 1,767 students (NCES, 
1990-1997). 2 

In a sign of the growing influence of the Tribal College 
movement, during the 1990s Tribal College enrollment 
has increased more rapidly than has American Indian 
enrollment at mainstream institutions. Between 1990 
and 1996, fall enrollment of American Indian students 
at Tribal Colleges increased by 62 percent. In compari- 
son, American Indian enrollment increased by 36 per- 
cent at mainstream colleges over the same period. The 
growth in enrollment at Tribal Colleges was concen- 
trated in a few states: California, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. In each of these states, 
enrollment of American Indians increased at a faster 
rate at Tribal Colleges than at mainstream institutions. 
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Moreover, in three of these states — Montana, North Indian college students are enrolled at Tribal Colleges 
Dakota, and South Dakota— the majority of American (NCES, 1990-1997; Hines and Higham, 1997). 



Measures of enrollment 

The National Center for Education Statistics uses several measures of student enrollment at postsecondary 

institutions: * 

• An unduplicated headcount during a 12-month period measures the total number of students enrolled 
during the 12-month reporting period in any courses leading to a degree or that are part of a vocational 
or occupational program. Each student is counted only once during the reporting period. Unduplicated 
12-month enrollment at Tribal Colleges reached 24,623 in 1995-96. 

• Fall headcount enrollment measures the number of students enrolled for credit or in a vocational or 
occupational program at the institution as of October 15 of that year, or on the institution’s official fall 
reporting date. Each student is counted only once during the reporting period. Fall 1996 enrollment at 
Tribal Colleges was 16,840. 

• Full-time equivalent ( FTE) enrollment attempts to adjust enrollment figures by attendance patterns. All 
full-time students are counted, plus a portion of part-time students. FTE enrollment can be used for 
either 12-month or fall periods. FTE enrollment at Tribal Colleges for fall 1996 was 1 1,221. 

In addition, a special enrollment measure is used by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Tribal Colleges in 

particular 

• Indian Student Count (ISC) measures the number of FTE American Indian/Alaskan Native students 
enrolled according to a specific formula, for the purposes of distributing funds under the Tribally Con- 
trolled College or University Assistance Act. In FY 1999, the ISC count for all 26 colleges funded under 
this Act was 9,232 (BIA, 1998). 

1 These enrollment figures include data from only the 29 colleges that reported to IPEDS; Little Priest Tribal College, White Earth 
Tnbal and Community College and Red Crow Community College are not included. Graduate numbers include only Oglala Lakota 
College and Sinte Gleska University. ^ 

- Figures for 1996 include data from 28 colleges (in addition to the colleges noted in the previous footnote, the College of the 
Menominee Nation is not included), while 1990 figures include only 20 colleges. 
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Comparison of Indian Fall Enrollment, 1990 and 1996 



State 


Indian 
students at 
non- tribal 
colleges, 
1990 


Indian 
students at 
non- tribal 
colleges, 
1996 


% increase 


Indian 
students 
at tribal 
colleges, 
1990 


Indian 
students 
at tribal 
colleges, 
19% 


% increase 


Tribal college 
students as % 
of total, 1990 


Tribal college 
students as % 
of total, 1996 


AZ 


7,418 


10,140 


37% 


1,424 


1,604 


13% 


16% 


14% 


CA 


2] ,253 


22,852 


8% 


123 


190 


54% 


1% 


1% 


KS 


1,141 


1,865 


63% 


831 


8)9 


-1% 


42% 


31% 


MI 


3,563 


4,229 


19% 


N.A. 


261 


_ 




6% 


MN 


2,010 


2,985 


49% 


N.A. 


27 


_ 


. 


1% 


MT 


991 


1,426 


44% 


1,442 


2,320 


61% 


59% 


62% 


ND 


666 


913 


37% 


950 


1,382 


45% 


59% 


60% 


NE 


488 


862 


77% 


241 


272 


13% 


33% 


24% 


NM 


4,440 


6,979 


57% 


170 


939 


452% 


4% 


12% 


SD 


778 


883 


13% 


1,134 


1,555 


37% 


59% 


64% 


WA 


3,868 


6,140 


59% 


N.A. 


567 


_ 


_ 


8% 


WI 


2,051 


2,335 


14% 


N.A. 


298 


_ 


_ 


11% 


Total: 


96,656 


131,902 


36% 


6,315 


10,234 


62% 


6% 


7% 



Notes: Data on Tribal College students for foil 19% include 28 colleges, while figures for foil 1 990 include 20 colleges. Data 
in 1 990 were not available for some of the colleges because they did not report to IPEDS in that year, did not provide foil 
enrollment figures, or had not been established 
Source: NCES, 1990-1997. 
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WHO GOES TO TRIBAE COUEGES? 




T ribal College students share many traits, 
including some that present challenges in a higher 
education setting — such as family obligations and low 
household incomes. Nevertheless, the available evi- 
dence suggests that students are satisfied with their 
experiences at Tribal Colleges and are completing de- 
grees, transferring to four-year institutions, and finding 
gainful employment. 

Composition of Student Bodies 
In general, Tribal Colleges provide access for local stu- 
dents who might not otherwise participate in higher edu- 
cation; in fact, most of those enrolled are the first gen- 
eration in their family to go to college. American Indian 
students make up the plurality of Tribal College student 
bodies. 



Tribal College students are largely non- traditional. In 
1997, data from the Bureau of Indian Affairs showed 
an average age of 3 1 .5, well above the traditional col- 
lege age of 18 to 24 (BIA, 1 998). The typical student is 
often described as a single mother in her early 30s, and 
the American Indian College Fund estimates that over 
half of Tribal College students are single parents. In 
addition, half of all Tribal College students attend on a 
part-time basis. In fall 1996, this ranged from 84 per- 
cent of undergraduates at Dull Knife Memorial College 
to less than 15 percent at the three federally chartered 
colleges (NCES, 1990-1997). 

Tribal Colleges serve a disproportionate number of fe- 
male students. In fall 1996, 56 percent of undergradu- 
ates at all public institutions were women, while 64 
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percent of all Tribal College undergraduates were 
women. This differed by institution: 76 percent of un- 
dergraduates at Sisseton Wahpeton Community Col- 
lege were female, compared to only 46 percent at 
Haskell Indian Nations University (NCES, 1990-1997). 

Student Financial Aid 

Financial aid is a critical resource for Tribal College 
students. Despite relatively low family income levels, 
however, they tend to have less access to the range of 
financial aid available to other students. For example, 
state and institutional sources together account for 25 
percent of aid provided to all U.S. college students, but 
less than 1 percent of aid provided to Tribal College 
students (AIHEC and The Institute, 1996). 

Tribal College students receive the majority of their 
financial aid through the federal Pell Grant program. 
In 1996-97, more than 7,000 Tribal College students re- 
ceived pell Grants, with an average award of $1,629. 



Student profile 

Paula Healy, a student at Fort Belknap College and 
an enrolled member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, 
exemplifies the typical tribal college student. She 
is majoring in business and has been able to achieve 
a 4.0 grade point average. She plans to continue 
her education at Montana State University. Mean- 
while, she is raising four children and hopes to gradu- 
ate from college before her oldest son graduates 
from high school (American Indian College Fund, 
1998b). 



This represented nearly 35 percent of all Tribal College 
undergraduates; however, the proportion of students 
receiving Pell Grants varied by institution, from 17 per- 
cent at Lac Courte Oreilles Ojibwa Community Col- 
lege to 70 percent at the Institute of American Indian 
Arts (USDE, 1996-1997).' It is important to recognize 
that despite their low incomes, 
many Tribal College students may 
not receive Pell Grants due to a 
combination of their attendance pat- 
terns — many students take very 
few credit hours — and low tuition 
levels. In addition, many Tribal Col- 
lege students fail to apply for finan- 
cial aid at all. 



Financial aid support from other 
sources remains limited. By choice, 
Tribal Colleges generally do not par- 
ticipate in the campus-based 



Aggregate Composition of Undergraduate Student 
Bodies 
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Perkins Loan program, and very few Tribal College stu- 
dents borrow Stafford Loans— in 1994-95, only about 
200 students borrowed just over $400,000 (AIHEC and 
The Institute , 1996). Approximately 8 percent of Tribal 
College students received Supplemental Educational Op- 
portunity Grants in 1996-97, with an average award of 
$4 1 1 . In addition, about 3 percent of Tribal College stu- 
dents received an average of $851 in federal work- 
study funds. These average awards are lower than those 
of mainstream institutions due to “grandfather” clauses 
in the legislation that favor older institutions that have 
participated in the programs the longest (Billy, 1998). 
To supplement government funding, many Tribal Col- 
lege students receive aid from private sources, includ- 
ing the American Indian College Fund, which raises 
money for scholarships. 

Signs of Student Success 

Tribal Colleges are doing an effective job of educating 
their students. For example. Tribal College students are 
earning degrees, transferring to four-year institutions, 
and obtaining jobs. In addition, anecdotal reports from 
Tribal College admissions officers indicate that Ameri- 
can Indian students are choosing Tribal Colleges over 
mainstream institutions. This is supported by the previ- 
ously mentioned data on comparative enrollment of 
American Indian students, and by the fact that many 
Tribal College presidents note that the student bodies of 
their colleges are gradually becoming younger. 

Although information on the number of Tribal College 
students earning degrees is limited, available data sug- 
gest that a significant percentage of Tribal College stu- 
dents are completing degrees. At the 16 colleges that 

AIHEC 



reported completions data for 1996-97, 936 degrees 
were awarded, including 409 associate’s degrees, 58 
bachelors degrees, and two master’s degrees. Of all 
of these degrees, 84 percent were awarded to Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaskan Native students and 67 percent were 
awarded'to women (NCES, 1990-1997). 

A substantia] proportion of Tribal College students con- 
tinue on to four-year institutions after earning a degree 
at a Tribal College, most of which have strong rela- 
tionships with state colleges and universities to facili- 
tate transfers. For example, about 70 percent of stu- 
dents at D-Q University transfer to four-year colleges 
after. earning an associate’s degree (American Indian 
College Fund, 1996). One study of students from Salish 
Kootenai College found that American Indian students 
who had attended the college and then transferred to 
the University of Montana earned higher grade point 
averages and had higher graduation rates than Ameri- 
can Indian students who had gone to the university di- 
rectly from high school (Zaglauer, 1993). 

Another important measure of success is the relatively 
low unemployment rate of Tribal College graduates, 
especially given the high rates prevalent on most reser- 
vations. Although comprehensive data are currently 
unavailable, isolated studies have found reason for opti- 
mism. A survey of Turtle Mountain Community Col- 
lege graduates from 1980 to 1990 found that less than 
13 percent were unemployed, in contrast with a much 
higher rate of unemployment of 55 percent on the res- 
ervation as a whole (Boyer, 1997; American Indian 
College Fund, 1996). A few other colleges have track- 
ing systems in place and can report high percentages of 
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graduates who are employed, including: Crownpoint In- lege, 87 percent; and Oglala Lakota College, 93 per- 
stitute of Technology, 85 percent; Little Big Horn Col- cent (Boyer, 1 997). 



1 Fiscal Operations Report and Application to Participate (FISAP) data for 1996-97 are missing information from Fort Belknap 
College, Cheyenne River Community College, White Earth Tribal and Community College and Little Priest Tribal College. 
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WHAT RESOURCES ARE AVAILABLE 
TO TRIBAL COLLEGES'? 




T he treaty obligations and trust responsibility 
between the sovereign Indian tribes and nations 
and the U.S. federal government sets Tribal Colleges 
apart from mainstream institutions in a specific way: 
the federal government is committed to providing fund- 
ing for Indians for a variety of programs, including 
higher education. This commitment is especially im- 
portant because Tribal Colleges receive little or no fund- 
ing from state governments, as states have no obliga- 
tion to fund them due to their location on federal trust 
territory. The status of reservations as federal trust ter- 
ritory also prevents the levying of local property taxes 
to support higher education — an important source of 
revenue for most mainstream community colleges. 

Core Operational Funding 

As a result of the lack of local or state support, Tribal 



Colleges rely heavily on federal funds for their core 
operational funding. In particular, they depend on the 
funds distributed through the Tribally Controlled Col* 
lege or University Assistance Act of 1978 (TCCUAA) 
and administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
their operating expenses. The Act authorizes funding 
through several sections: 

• Title I currently allocates funding to 25 of the col- 
leges through a formula based on the number of 
Indian students enrolled (called the Indian Student 
Count, or ISC). 1 No funds are distributed for non- 
Indian students, who make up a significant percent- 
age of total enrollment at Title I schools on aver- 
age. Title I is authorized at a per Indian student 
level of $6,000, with a maximum total amount of 
$40 million. 
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Title II provides funding for core operations for Din6 
College. 

Title HI provides matching funds for endowment 
grants, and is authorized at $ 10 million. However, 
appropriations have never surpassed $ 1 million. 

Title IV is authorized at $2 million to finance local 
economic development projects, but funding has 
never been appropriated. 

In addition, funds are authorized for Facilities 
Renovation and Technical Assistance. 



Recently total appropriations have increased sightly, after 
remaining static for many years in real terms (The In- 
stitute, 1997; AIHEC, unpublished data). In Fiscal Year 
1999, total appropriations reached $30 million. Never- 
theless, appropriations for Title I schools in particular 
have never matched the authorized levels. The current 
funding per Indian student, $2,964, is now less than half 
the authorized amount of $6,000. Despite the increases 
in total appropriations, the Title I funding per Indian stu- 
dent has increased only slightly since 1 98 1 — by $ 1 33 — 
and in fact has decreased by 45 percent when inflation 
is considered. This is primarily because enrollment 
growth has outpaced the small increases in appropria- 
tions from Congress, and be- 
cause the number of eligible 
Title I colleges has grown. 



Since the authorized amounts 
have never been fully realized, 
Title I Tribal Colleges operate 
with significantly less funding 
per student than mainstream 
colleges. Estimates indicate that 
community colleges will receive 
an average of $4,743 per FTE 
student from federal, state, and 
local government revenues in 
Fiscal Year 1999. 2 



Other Funding Sources 
To make up for the shortfall in 
revenue, most Tribal Colleges 
must charge tuitions that are 
high given the poverty levels of 



TCCUAA Appropriations to Title I Schools 




Fiscal Year 

Authorized amount ($) • Appropriation per ISC (S) Appropriation per ISC (1981 dolbn) | 



Note: In FY1988, the Title I distribution formula was changed from FTE American Indian 
students to ISC; the latter is slightly higher because the count is taken earlier and because all 
credit hours are counted. Inflation adjusted figures are in 1981 dollars using CPI-U (1982- 
84=100). The figures for 1998 and 1999 were estimated assuming that the increase in CPI 
remained constant at about four index points per year. 

Source: The Institute, 1997; AIHEC, unpublished data; Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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the communities they serve. In 1996-97, in-state tuition 
and fees at the tribally controlled colleges averaged 
$ 1,950. In comparison to mainstream colleges, this av- 
erage was 52 percent higher than tuition and fees for 
public two-year institutions, and were only slightly lower 
than the average for all two-year and four-year public 
institutions (NCES, 1997b; NCES, 1990-97). 

* 

Tribal Colleges also receive limited funds from other 
sources. 

• Some colleges, not funded through the TCCUAA, 
receive core operational funding through other fed- 
eral mechanisms. For example, United Tribes Tech- 
nical College and Crownpoint Institute of Technol- 
ogy receive funds through the CarlD. Perkins Vo- 
cational and Applied Technology Act — together, 
they received $3. 1 million in Fiscal Year 1 998. These 
two colleges are ineligible to receive funding under 
the TCCUAA because the Act limits funding to 
only one Tribal College per tribe (Billy, 1998). 3 
Haskell Indian Nations University and Southwest- 
ern Indian Polytechnic Institute, which are owned 
and operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the Institute for American Indian Arts, which is Con- 
gressionally chartered, also receive funding through 
separate authorization. 

• The Tribal Colleges benefit from 1 994 federal leg- 
islation awarding them land-grant status. They join 
55 state universities and 17 Historically Black Col- 
leges and Universities (HBCUs), which were des- 
ignated as land-grant institutions in the 19th cen- 



What Resources Are Available to Tribal Colleges? 

tury. This new designation helps the Tribal Colleges 
become more visible and connected to mainstream 
institutions, by sharing projects, resources, and in- 
formation with other land -grant colleges (St. Pierre 
and Stein, 1997). The colleges (collectively called 
the ”1994 institutions”) receive equity grants — 
$50,000 per institution — to strengthen agricultural 
and natural resources; share the interest from an 
endowment fund that receives $4.6 million annu- 
ally; and may compete for funding for extension 
programs (about $2 million in total). In addition, the 
creation of a new research program was autho- 
rized in FY 1999. However, total appropriations for 
the programs authorized for all 29 eligible institu- 
tions are approximately equal to the amount given 
to just one state land-grant college each year (Billy, 
1998). The colleges will use the funds available to 
them to help reservation communities develop po- 
tential in the following areas: nutrition, youth, eco- 
nomic development, family development, natural 
resources, agriculture, and community development. 

• In addition, some Tribal Colleges — like other mi- 
nority-serving institutions — receive funding from 
Title III under the Higher Education Act, the Aid 
for Institutional Development program. In Fis- 
cal Year 1998, Tribal Colleges had eight ongoing com- 
petitive grants under Pan A, for a total of $2.6 mil- 
lion dut of the more than $55 million available (Billy, 
1998). In Fiscal Year 1999 the Tribal Colleges will 
join HBCUs and Hispanic-serving institutions by 
getting a separate section under Title III. This 
new section was authorized at $10 million, but ac- 
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tually only received appropriations of $3 million. 

• Finally, Tribal Colleges receive minimal funding from 

other sources, including state block grant programs 
for adult education; the Minority Science Improve- 
ment Program; Environmental Management Grants; 
and other specially directed funds. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recently announced rural 
development grants to four colleges — Cankdeska 
Cikana Community College, Crownpoint Institute 
of Technology, Fort Peck Community College, and 
Nebraska Indian Community College — to 
strengthen aspects of the agricultural programs and 
make them “Centers of Excellence” in the nation- 
wide rural development network ( Tribal College 
Journal , Spring/Summer 1998, pp. 38-39+). 

It is important to recognize that only five of the Tribal 
Colleges receive any income from gaming (American 
Indian College Fund, 1998a); in addition, such funds — 
when received— are relatively small and unstable. The 
misperception exists that tribes either operate casinos 
themselves or receive a portion of the revenue from 
other tribes* casinos. In fact, only a fraction of tribes 
own casinos, and tribes generally do not share revenue 
because they are sovereign entities. 

Given the Tribal Colleges’ chronic underfunding, the 
White House Executive Order on Tribal Colleges and 
Universities (No. 13021) was signed in order to more 
fully integrate the colleges into federal programs. This 
document, issued by President Clinton on October 19, 
1996, reaffirms the important role Tribal Colleges play 
in reservation development by directing all federal de- 

AIHEC 
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College profile 

Bay Mills Community College is located in the Bay 
Mills Indian Community on the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. Since it was chartered in 1984, the col- 
lege has offered courses on the eleven reservations 
in the state. More recently the college has created 
a virtual college offering courses via the internet to 
students in 17 states. 

The college grew out of a vocational program funded 
by the tribal Department of Education. It began in 
the basement of the Tribal Center, but moved to an 
unused fish-processing plant when it outgrew the 
space. Since then, the building has been expanded 
three times. In addition, a library building was com- 
pleted in 1990, and 10 townhouses were added in 
1993 to fill the need for student housing. All the 
buildings at Bay Mills are purified with sage at least 
twice a year. 

Bay Mills Community College attempts to build In- 
dian culture into the curriculum as well as offering 
traditional coursework and vocational training. In 
addition, the college uses flexible classroom settings, 
individual instruction, and computer tutorials to meet 
the various academic needs of its students. 

Source: American Indian College Fund, 1996. 
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partments and agencies to increase their support to the toward the colleges, but also bring in more resources 
colleges. The initiative hopes to direct more attention and create greater opportunities. 



'As of FY 1999, Medicine Creek Tribal College is eligible to receive funding under Title I, but is not currently a member of AIHEC. 
* AIHEC estimates based on data from AACC, 1998. 

1 The Navajo Nation charters both Crownpoint and Din£ College; United Tribes is chartered by four tribes in North Dakota, all of 
which have their own tribal colleges. 

Little Priest Tribal College will be funded as of Fiscal Year 1999, bringing the total to 30. 
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ISSUES FOR FURTHER EXAMINATION 




T here are many issues that Tribal Colleges will 
need to address in the future in order to maintain 
quality higher education for their students. Many of 
these are closely linked with financing problems, and 
can only be resolved by increasing core operational 
funds. They generally fall into two categories: 1) as- 
pects of the institutions themselves, such as faculty and 
facilities; and 2) broader policies affecting the institu- 
tions, including the growth of distance learning and 
recent changes in welfare laws. 

Faculty and Staff 

Despite the success of Tribal Colleges in recruiting a 
comparatively large proportion of American Indian fac- 
ulty, recruiting and retaining faculty to teach at Tribal 
Colleges remains a problem. One reason for this diffi- 
culty is the geographic isolation of the colleges; an- 



other is the fact that representation of American Indi- 
ans among faculty throughout the United States remains 
disproportionately small, effectively limiting the sup- 
ply of such faculty to the colleges. Due to accrediting 
agencies placing increased emphasis on academic cre- 
dentials, and the relative undereducation of American 
Indian people nation-wide, Tribal Colleges have fre- 
quently turned to non-Indian instructors who have 
Ph.D.s (Tierney, 1 992). Nonetheless, the colleges hope 
that many of their former students will return as faculty 
members — in fact, several of the college presidents 
(who also frequently teach) attended Tribal Colleges. 

Average faculty salaries are low — $23,964 for full-time 
faculty on nine- or ten-month contracts in 1996-97. In 
comparison, the average salary was $49,855 at all pub- 
lic institutions in the United States, and $43,730 at pub- 
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lie two-year institutions (NCES, 1990-1997). Staff at 
the Tribal Colleges face similar challenges of low sala- 
ries, geographic isolation, and frequently a lack of train- 
ing. As a result, high staff turnover remains a problem 
for the colleges; 

Maintenance and Construction of Facilities 
The quality and number of .facilities continue to present 
a problem for Tribal Colleges, most of which have de- 
centralized, ad hoc campuses. Many of the colleges 
operate in abandoned or donated buildings, in which 
hazards such as leaking roofs and crumbling founda- 
tions abound. Frequently, the colleges do not even have 
blueprints for some of their buildings, which adds to 
renovation costs. 

Although many of the colleges have identified facility 
maintenance and construction as a high priority, most 



of them are forced to choose to put available money 
into instruction and related expenses instead (AIHEC, 
1998a). 

Thirteen of the Tribal Colleges report that they need to 
increase the number of campus classrooms, at a esti- 
mated cost of more than $18 million. Other facilities 
that are needed include science and math laboratories, 
library buildings, community centers, and child care fa- 
cilities (AIHEC, 1998a). 

Although the TCCUAA has a provision for facilities 
renovation that is authorized at $1.8 million, it has not 
been funded to date, and the core operational funding 
under Titles 1 and II cannot be used for new construc- 
tion. Some colleges, such as the College of the 
Menominee Nation, have received government or pri- 
vate grants to build state-of-the-art facilities. Others 



Average Full-Time Faculty Salaries, 1996-97 




Tribal Collegex 



Public Inxiiiutioaa. Two. All Public Inxiiiutiont 
Year or Lexs 



Note: Includes only faculty on 9- to 10- month contracts. Tribal Colleges figure was 
calculated for the 14 tribally controlled colleges that reported to IPEDS 
Source: NCES, 1990-1997. 
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such as Salish Kootenai College and 
Stone Child College have relied on 
students enrolled in their building 
trades programs to construct new 
facilities and make renovations. 

Technology/Distance Learning 
Tribal Colleges frequently use dis- 
tance learning to encourage access 
and retention. Such methods also 
allow them to offer courses at many 
satellite locations, within the reser- 
vation or on other reservations in 
the state. All of the colleges par- 
ticipate in a network that allows 
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them to increase the number of courses they offer by 
using satellite technology to downlink them from other 
sites (AIHEC, 1998b). In addition, several colleges of- 
fer courses from state universities through teledistance. 
For example, Crownpoint Institute of Technology is be- 
coming the hub for the Navajo Nation Area- Wide Net- 
work, and is developing plans for interactive distance 
learning in cooperation with Northern Arizona Univer- 
sity. Sitting Bull College has installed an interactive tele- 
communications network that allows students to take 
classes at colleges and universities in North Dakota via 
two-way video (American Indian College Fund, 1996). 

In addition, many of the colleges have identified ex- 
panding technology and purchasing equipment as a high 
priority for the future. Some colleges have been able to 
take advantage of grants to improve technology — funds 
through a Title III Strengthening Institutions grant al- 
lowed Sisseton Wahpeton Community College to up- 
grade computers, access the Internet, and wire the li- 
brary with fiber-optics. Yet most do not have money 
available to invest in such purposes and keeping up with 
advancing requirements will be difficult (American In- 
dian College Fund, 1996). 

Welfare Reform 

The recently enacted welfare reform legislation, with 
its stricter work and job training requirements, is ex- 
pected to have significant effects on the Tribal Col- 
leges. With extremely high unemployment rates on the 
reservations, increasing numbers of welfare recipients 
are turning to the colleges for remedial education and 
job training activities. 



Tribal Colleges are often the only agency to assist wel- 
fare recipients with skill development. Under the new 
welfare provisions, American Indian applicants will be 
referred to either the tribal jobs program, a state jobs 
program (if one is available), or the local community 
college or tribal college. In most cases, the recipient 
must be employed within 24 months of applying. Indi- 
viduals who are disqualified will have to apply for Gen- 
eral Assistance, another Indian welfare program ad- 
ministered through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. How- 
ever, the amount of money available for General Assis- 
tance has been steadily declining on tribal college res- 
ervations (Shanley, 1997). Given the high numbers of 
welfare recipients on the reservations, this process will 
greatly impact local communities and the colleges that 
serve them. Other potential problems include short- 
ages of facilities and instructors; insufficient time to bring 
people through remediation and instill job skills; inad- 
equate day care facilities; and the lack of employment 
opportunities on the reservations (Shanley, 1997). 

It seems clear that both states and tribes will look to the 
colleges to train Indians and non-Indians on the reser- 
vation. Thus, the most obvious impact is likely to be 
increasing enrollments at most of the colleges. Most of 
the welfare recipients served by the colleges will need 
basic adult education and GED programs. However, 
TCCUAA funding is based on the number of Ameri- 
can Indian students, who must meet certain basic lit- 
eracy requirements; the colleges do not receive federal 
funds for non-Indians or for remedial and GED pro- 
grams. Therefore, the colleges will have less money 
per student to spend on instruction and other services. 
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Statement of Roger Bordeaux 
Association of Community Tribal Schools, Inc. 



Mr. Chairperson and members of the Committee, thank you for giving us the opportunity to testify before 
you concerning the American Indian Education Foundation of 1999. The Association of Community Tribal 
Schools Inc. (ACTS) represents tribal elementary and secondary schools In the states of Florida, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Kansas, Arizona, New Mexico, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho and Louisiana. There are also tribal schools in Maine, North Carolina, Iowa, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
Nevada, Wyoming, and California. 

According to T a b l e 2; Comparison Between Bureau of Indian Affairs an d Grant Schools ( 1 998), 
published by the BIA, tribal schools are as good or better then BIA operated schools in half of the categories, 
including: 

=> having a higher yearly retention rate, 

=> a lower dropout rate, and 

=> a higher percentage of students in the math advanced and language arts advanced achievement catagories. 

The BIA reports that 1 16 (63%) of the BIA funded schools are tribal controlled schools and 29,222 
(58%) of the students are in tribal schools. The BIA also reports that 13 additional schools will transfer from 
BIA domination to tribal management over the next two years. By the start of the 2000-2001 (FY 00) school 
year, 70% of the BIA funded schools may be tribally managed and 63% of the students could be in tribal schools. 
Tribal schools have had many other successes over the last 30 years and with the continued support of Congress 
they will continue to improve and provide quality education for their children. 

ACTS supports the basic purposes of the American Indian Education Foundation Act of 1999. We do 
have some specific recommendations that we feel will make the Act more responsive to our clients. 

21601 . Organization 

• The domicile of the Foundation should be allowed to be anywhere in the United States and not just the 
District of Columbia. 

21602. Establishment and Purposes 

• The bill should allow the Foundation to encourage, accept and administer public as well as private gifts of 
real and personal property. 
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21603. Governing Body 

• Of the eleven board members at least six of them should be from tribal governments or their designees and 
the other four from diverse populations. 

21604. Powers 

21605. Principal office 

21606. Services of process 

The foundation should comply with the laws of tribes and then laws of states. 

21607. Liability of officers 

• The Foundation should be required to purchase Errors and Omissions Insurance as well as General 
Liability Insurance equal to two times the total assets of the Foundation 

21608. Restrictions 

21609. Transfer of donated funds 

• The Foundation should be able to accept funds from other federal departments and agencies. The other 
departments and agencies could be required to contribute any unobligated funds to the foundation. 

• The Foundation should be listed as an allowable deduction to all federal employees with a small matching 
amount from the employer 

• The Foundation should be Listed for individual Indians/ Alaska Natives and tribes so that they could donate 
their trust funds to the Foundation 

Section 3. Initial Period After Establishment. 

• The Foundation should be annually audited by an independent firm and the audit report should be given to 
the Congress and the federally recognized tribes who have B1A funded schools within their Natios 



• The required reports should also go to the federally recognized tribes who have BOA funded schools within 
their Nations boundaries. 

• The Secretary should be required to provide at least 1 person including necessary facilities and other 
administrative expenses until the annual Foundation revenue reaches $ 2,000,000. 



boundaries. 
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• The personnel hired under this Act should be considered a contract employee to the foundation much the 
same way as teachers in Bureau funded schools. 

• The Foundation should not required to reimburse the Secretary until the annual Foundation revenue reaches 

$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

• The Secretary should be allowed to continue providing facilities as long as necessary at no cost to the 
Foundation up to a maximum of 2,500 square feet. 



Foundation Act of 1999 with the recommendations we have proposed. We hope that the Foundation can begin 
operation immediately upon passage by Congress and signature by the President of the United States. 



In closing, we would like to request that the committee pass the American Indian Education 
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0Uie Amiam u ' , *" a ‘“ An 01 ,9W 

1 . * Pir1 B rf 111,6 XI of the Education Amendments of 1978 (25 

UAC 2001 a scq.) b .mended to read os follows: 

B. * Schools Operated By the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Section 1121- Findings and Policy 

(a) The Congress makes the following findings: 

r J * J5 1 ***** "L 1 . 85 tCh00lS lu PP° ncd *•* Federal government under 

tne rnist responsibility providing educational services to 50.000 Indian 
students; 

JITtaMofD. Ktool, funded by the Federal gownmem eie operated by 
11 tS? and . 1 17 “* °P cmed ^ tnbes and communities; 

J Ttal “* *««»*« that receive Federal financial assistance ore pan of the 
unique government to government relationship between the tribes and the 
woerai government. 

4) That there is no resource more vital to the continuation of the Tribes and 
tne cou ntry than the resource of these young people and that the Federal 
government has n responsibility, as their trustee, to protect their educational 
opportunities. 

Burayi Kh0ols P vc “nictine and realization to the 
neural desire of Indian parents and communities to control their destinies and 
the desames of their children. 

6) Thai h is the mission of the United States to provide quality education 
opportunities from early childhood through life in accordance with the Tribes' 
^Ju[y CUl,Unl1 “** eCOft ° miC wellbein * 'be desires of each student 

BuTeau “boo* underfunded and undersuppoited in both 
^ Q1Sm * ,he Federal fovemment has foiled to carry out 
10 lhe b** 1 education possible for Indian students. 

pr °, blcms Wi,h Mudtnrs iransitiooiog from grade level to 
^ h001 10 * chooL “d ,hai 'here is a need for teachers 

dea,m8 wi,h ,ndian ““denu'special academic and 
cuhural needs and beliefs. 

?L?* ' te j" 1 ®™' ngb, of ull Tribe. .0 moke the decisions retain, to the 
«toe tetd education of their children is recogniied. drat it should be jiven 
«ope and nothing should be done to interfere with it. 

Sraev°*‘ ,heref0re * thc Con * res * *“«« 'hat it is the policy of the United 

!> To reaffirm the trust responsibility of the Federal government to the 
J",!** ? prov,de ^ uali, y educational services to Indian students. 

throu * h contnct ° r gfani * ukin * in, ° acc ° unt ^c 
e^canona 1 . spiritual, mental, physical and cultural aspects of each student 
and their families and Tribes; 

2) To ensure that Indian tribes and communities and parents and students 
tuny eserctse se I f-deterrmi nation and control in planning, priori! y-set ting 
developmem. management, operation, staffing and evaluation of all aspects of 
the educational process, protecting and encouraging the right of Tribes and 
educatiw| l,e$ ,0 g0Vem I,ie ' r * n,eniai affairs in oil matters relating to 

iwi T ° rcspcct * and defend the cohesiveness and integrity of the 

lamily md Tnbes, os they relate to the educational and social prerogatives of 
tne Tribes, especially through the promotion of respect for cultural practice* 
and religious beliefs, consistent with Tribal wishes and the provisions of the 
American Indian Religious Freedom Act (42 U.S.C. 1996) and the provision 
of educational services i n the best setting for the student and as close to the 
siudcnm home os possible. 

■U To provide comprehensive multicultural and multilingual education 
programs, including production and use of educational materials, culturally 
appropriate methodologies, evaluations (including a program to encourage 
research in this area), accurate and culturally specific assessment instruments. 

a n , .. T g ,ha ' Wili re ™ force - Pre«™e and maintain Indian 

communities and families and that will reinforce, preserve and maintain 
I noun languages, cultures, and histories: 

5) To encourage and support Tribes in the establishment of Departments or 
aTt"* or Education, education codes and comprehensive education plans: 

61 To create programs to ease the transition of Indian students between 
grades and schools: 
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7) To create programs for more in-service and pre-service training for 
teachers of Indian children 

8) To create on atmosphere where individual students and their families 
may choose any life path, with adequate preparation having been given and 
support provided; 

9) To serve as trn advocate for Indian Tribes, communities and students in 
oil forums, including State and local governments (particularly as relaxes to 
Impact Aid and the Johnson -O'Malley and alt elementary and secondary 
education programs), involving other educational entities and assume an 
assertive role in coordinating comprehensive support for Indian students 
internally and from other agencies in education, mental and physical health, 
juvenile justice, job training, and other related programs; 

10) To ensure that each agency or local school board shall be authorized 
and gnpo*rered to function os the policy making body for the school, 
constnem with the authority granted by the Tribefs); 

1 1 ) To provide the Indian parent with a choice as to which school or type of 
school their child shall attend, except that residential programs shall not be 
used os substitutes for providing adequate local family social services; 

12) To promote the community school concept by encouraging year-round 
multi-use of educational facilities, equipment and services 

13) _To promote the notification of Indian Tribes of proposed, pending or 
final Federal legislation, regulations, appropriations. Solicitor* s opinions and 
Attorney General opinions, and court decisions affecting education for the 
purposes of information and consultation; 

14) To vigorously encourage and support alternative, innovative and 
exemplary programs reflecting Tribal specific teaming styles, including but 
not limited to. parent-based early childhood education programs, adult and 
vocational technical education, library and media services, special education. 

gifted and tatemed, summer and career development programs; 

Pro vide s upport and technical assistance at all levels for the training 
ofduly sanctioned Tribal educational representatives involved in educational 
decision -making, including pre-service and in-service training of educators; 

f7) To establish and enforce policies and practices to guarantee equal 
opportunity and open access to all Indian students to maters relating to their 
education programs consistent with the provisions of the Privacy and Freedom 
of Information Acts; and 

!8)To aggressively seek sufficient appropriations to carry out all aspects of 



Section 1 122 * Accreditation 

(a) Purpose and relation to other Acts 

J * L *?* , purp ° se of ,hc Hawk'd' implemented under this section shall be 10 
afford Indian students being served by a Bureau operated school with the 
same opportunities as all other students to achieve the highest academic 
aandards embodied in the GOALS 2000 Act and its successors. Consistent 
with the provisions of this section and section 1 130 (Policy of Indian control) 
of this Part, the Secretary shall take such actions as are necessary to 
coordinate standards implemented under this section with those of State 
'»nr!ri 0VemCni plan * deve,0 P ed and implemented pursuant to the GOALS 
2000. Educate America Act for the States in which each Bureau operated 
school operates. The Secretary' shall also see that such implementation is 
coordinated with the Comprehensive School Reform Plan, developed by the 
Bureau consistent with the GOALS 2000 legislation. 

(2) Sch ool Boards for schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in 
cooperatKHi and consultation with their tribal governing body(ies) and their 
communities, **“11 adopt declarations of purposes of education for tbeir 
communities, analyzing the implications of such purposes of education in 
their communities, analyzing the implications of such purposes for their 
schools and determining how such purposes may be made to motivate 
students and faculties. Such declarations shall represent the aspirations of a 
community for the kinds of people the community wants its children to 
become and shall include assuring that all learners are becoming 
accomplished m things and ways important to them and respected by ibeir 
parents and communities, shaping worthwhile and satisfying lives for 
themselves, exemplifying the best values of the community and humankind, 
and becoming increasingly effective j n shaping the character and quality of 
the world all learners share. There declarations of purpose shall form one 
source influencing the standards for accreditation to be accepted by the 
schools. 

(3) Pursuant to the language in the GOALS 2000 - Educate America Act. 
and any other provision of law notwithstanding, funds received under any 
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flow through program from the Department of Education or any other Federal 
agency may be used for school- wide projects to improve the educational 
prog ram for all students and to help all students. 

(b) School accreditation. 

(IMA) Within 12 months of the date of enactment of this provision, all 
Bureau funded schools shall meet the standards for accreditation of a tribal 
body (if such standards have been accepted by formal action of the tribal 
governing body), a regional accreditation agency. Notional standards, or State 
accreditation standards for the State in which it is located. 

(B) Beginning with the publication of the first Annual Report as described 
in Section 1 122 (c) below, such accreditation shall be voluntary for any BIA 
funded school which has fully met its student academic outcome improvement 
objectives for the report year. Schools not fully meeting such objectives shall 
be required to obtain or remain accredited by one of the above agencies until 
they do. 

(2) The accreditation type and standards applied for each school shall be 
determined by the School Board of the school and the Administrator of the 
school working together, provided that in the cose where the School Board 
and the Administrator fall to agree on the type of accreditation and standards 
to apply, the choice of the School board, after consultation with the tribal 
governing body, shall be the determining factor . Special consideration will 
be given to establishing an early childhood program in every Bureau funded 
elementary school. This program shall be eligible when funds are distributed 
under Seaton 1 127. 

3) Within 12 months, or at the dote that the last school ceases using them as 
the standards for its program, the Bureau shall repeal the standards it has 
promulgated in the Federal Register, and shall publish no more standards. 

(c) Program and P er for ma nce Budgeting and Reporting 

Within one (1) year of the date of enactment of this provision, the National 
Council on Education Statistics (NCES) shall establish and implement a 
system of reporting the annual aggregate revenues by revenue source: 
aggregate and per-pupil expenditures by major cost objeaive: and overall 
program performance of alt BIA funded schools. The NCES shall develop the 
system in fufl consultation with representatives of all established National and 
Regional BIA and Contract/Grani School Board Associations, the National 
Indian Education Association, the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education, and all Tribal Divisions or Depanmenu of Education wishing to be 
represented. 

I (School program expenditure reporting categories shall be comparable to 
those used by the NCES in aggregating the revenues and expenditures, and 
calculating per-pupil expenditures, for public elementary and secondary 
schools in the several States. 

i) As benchmarks for adequacy of funding, weighted NCES average per- 
pupil expenditures for comparable purposes shall be reported for the several 
States in which the BIA funded schools are located. This shall be done by 
adjusting the raw NCES public school averages using the most current 
General Accounting Office student -needs-based funding equity weights to 
reflect the physical isolation, poverty conditions, special education needs, and 
limited English proficiency of the students served by BIA funded schools. 

2lThe NCES shall separately report expenditures for boarding operations 
and related borne living programs of counseling and guidance, special 
education, recreation, food service and transportation required os part of such 
operations: and also 

i) Any other common class of costs for BIA funded schools which have no 
substantial counterpart in the cost data reported for public school expenditures 
by the NCES. 

.Din addition, the report to be generated by the system, to be known as the 
BIA Education Annua) Report, shall: 

i) Report the current Accreditation status of all BIA funded schools. 



ii) Aggregate and report information regarding the relationship between the 
academic content and performance standards adopted by BiA funded schools 
and those of the several States in which they are located. 

iii) Identify any substantial differences between the BIA and Public School 
systems in' current content and performance standards os required to 
accommodate for past deficiencies in academic progress by Indian students, 
and to implement tribal policies for student instruction in tribal languages and 
culture. 

iv) Describe and quantify the annual objectives for improvement of student 
outcomes established by the BIA funded schools. 

(I) Subject to the availability of additional funding to meet the need for 
program improvement, such objectives shall seek to achieve cumulative 
progress leading to average grade level performance by BIA funded school 
students on State standards in major content areas within five school years of 
the publication of the report. 

4)ln keeping with the Government Performance and Results Act. the 
Annual Report shall also objectively document the progress of the school 
system toward the accomplishment of these student outcome objectives for the 
school year repotted, and of such other system-wide objectives as ore adopted 
under the Bureau s Consolidated School Reform program. The Report shall 
further 

i) Summarize the results of local school-improvement-teams* formative 
evaluations of school and boarding program quality and comprehensiveness, 
and those improvements that the schools have committed to making without 
additional funding. 

iOldentify those measurable increases in local school and boarding program 
productivity that can be achieved only if additional funding is provided: 
prioritize and project them as a series of sequential annual performance 
improvement objectives 

iii) Project objectively the net additional cost and benefits, system wide, of 
the next year s accomplishment of such program performance improvement 
objectives. 

iv) Project objectively those future cost increases, system wide, which will 
result from uncontrollable increases in the average cost and availability of 
normal goods and services required for school and related operations. 

.MThe documentation upon which the Annual Report is based shall include: 

i) The results of at least one annual administration of j locally selected 
nationally standardized achievement test at each school. 

ii) Such other measures and record keeping techniques as may be necessary 
to document the achievement of objectives not measured by nationally 
standardized tests 

iii) Reasonably standardized and objective methodologies for projecting 
future expenditures, and the costs of proposed program performance 
improvement activities 

iv) The Secretary shall take such steps as ore necessary, including reports 
of independent auditors, to assure the validity of the data reported, and the 
reliability of the procedures used to create it. 

v) The Secretary shall also report the name, location and Congressional 
district of any BIA funded school which fails to report the required data in 
time for inclusion in the aggregate report for (he year for Bureau funded 
schools as a whole. 

6) The Annua) Report shall also include similar revenue and cost data, goals, 
objectives and program performance and improvement data for alt other 
educational programs funded through the Office of Indian Education 
Programs, and also its Central Office. Area and Agency administrative 
operations, and related Facility Management and Administrative Support 
Operations. 

7) For each school year beginning on and after July 1. 2001. the Secretory 
shall summarize the information gathered through the system described herein 
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as a report of overall BIA School Oper at ion s program pe rformance and 
funding need, and shall publish li in the Federal Register oo or before 
December 31 of the foliowing school year and cabas! copies to the oversight 
c om mitte e s of the Congress. 

d) Closure or consolidation of schools 

Ex c ept as y edfically required by statute, oo school or peripheral 
donpi w y opowed by the Bureau an or after January 1992 may be efcwvt or 
consolidated or have its program substantially curtailed unless doae according 
to the requirements of this subs e c tion , except that, in cua where the 
tribal governing body, or the local school board f (if so designated 

by the triba l governing body), requests closure or consolidation, the 
requirements of this su bsectio n shall not apply. The re q ui re fron ts of this 
subsection shall am apply when a t emp or a ry closure, consolidation, or 
* “*”» "** »* curtailment is required by plant conditions which constitute an 
imraediase hazard to ***** and safety. 

2) The Secretary sh a ll , by regulation, prontuJgxxs standar ds and p roced u res 
for the dosing, transferring to another authority, consolidating, or substantial 
curtailment of Bureau schools. In accordance with the requirements of this 
subs e ction. 

3) Whenever closure, transfer to another authority, consolidation or 
< u ha a w la i l curtailmem of a school is under active consideration or review by 
any division of the Bureau or the D epartment of the Interior, the affected 
tribets), tribal governing bodyfks). and designated local school board, will be 
notified ns soon ax sac h consideration or review begins, kept folly and 
currently informed, and afforded an opportunity to fn t " m r w with r esp e ct to 
such consideration or review. When a formal decision is made to dose, 
transfer to another authority, consolidate or substantially curtail a school, the 
affected tribefs). tribal governing body lies), and designated school board 
shall be notified or leas 6 m o nth s prior to the end of the school year preceding 
the propos ed closure date. Gopies of any such n ortec s and information shall 
be transmitted promptly to the Congress nod its app ro priate fomiuimi i and 
published in the Federal Register. 

4) The Secretary shall moke a report to Congress, the affected tribefs). and 
™ designated school board describing the process of the active coo ri dc rati on 
or review referred to in paragraph (3). At a mini m u m, the report shall iodude 
a study of the impact of such action on the student population, with every 
effort to identify t h ose students with particular educational and «*v4ni 

and io ensure (hat alternative services ora av ai l a ble to such students. Such 
report shall include the description of the c onsul ta ti on c o nd u cted between the 
potential service provider, current service provider, parents, tribal 
representatives and the tribe or tribes involved, and the Director of the Office 
of Indir ■ Edu c a ti on Programs within the Bureau regarding students. No 
irreversible action may be taken in furtherance of any such p rop ose d school- 
closure. transfer to another authority, consolidation or substantial amnilmem 
(including any action which wmiid prejudice the personnel or programs of 
such school) until the end of the first foil academic year after such report is 
made. 

5) The Secretary may terminate, contract, transfer to any other authority, or 
consoli date or substantially curtail (he operation or facilities of a school 
operated ns of January I, 1999 only if the tribal governing body app rov es such 
action. 

e) Application for commas or grants for noo-Bureau funded schools or 
expansion of Bureau funded schools 

(I KAMO The Secretary shall only consider the factors described in 
ttJhparagrapb (B) nod (Q in reviewing- 

(l> ap p l ic atio n * from any tribe for the awarding of a comma or gram for o 
school that is not a Bureau funded school: and 

(ll) applications from any tribe or school b oar d of any Bureau funded 
school for- 

(aa) a school which is not a Bureau funded school; or 

(bb) the e x pa n s i on of a Bureau funded school which would increase the 
amount of foods received by the Indian tribe or school board under section 
i 127 of this Pan. 
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(li) The Secretary shall give consideration to all the factors under 
wbparngreph (B), but nooe of the application* under eh*** (i) may be denied 
based primarily upon the geogr ap hic proximity of public education. 

(B) The Secretary shall consider the following factors relating to the 
program that is the subject of an application described in subparagraph (A): 

(I) the adequacy of the facilities or the potential to obtain or provide 
adequate facilities. 

(il) Geographic and demographic factors in the affected areas. 

(Hi) Adequacy of the applicants program plans or. in the case of a Bureau 
funded school, of projected needs analysis done either by the tribe or by 
Bureau personnel. 

(Iv) Geographic proximity of comparable public education. 

(v) The stared needs of all affected panics, including students, families, 
tribal governments at both the central and local levels, and school 
organizations. 

(C) The Secretary shall consider with res pect to applications described in 
subparagraph (A) the following factors relating to all the se rvice s 

available at the time the application is considered: 

(i) Geographic and demographic factors in the affected areas. 

(li) Adequacy and co mpara bility of prog rams already available. 

(Hi) Consistency of available programs with tribal vdivntinnai codes or 
tribal legislation on education. 

(iv) the history and success of these services for the proposed population to 
be served, ns determined from all factors and not just standardized 
examination performance. 

(2KA) The Secretary shall make a determination of whether to approve any 
application described in paragraph < l KA) by nor later than the date that Is 180 
day* after the day on which such application is submi tt ed to the Secretary. 

(B) If the Secretary fails to make the determination described in 
subparagraph (A) with respect to an application by the date described in 
subparagraph (A), the application shall be t reared a having been approved by 
the Secretary. 

(3KA) Any application described in paragraph (IMA) may be submitted to 
the Secretary only if - 

(i> the application has been approved by the tribal governing body of the 
students served by (or to he served by) the school or program that is the 
subject of the application, and 

(ii) written evidence of such approval is submitted with the application 

(B) Each application described in paragraph ( I M A) - 

, IN *hal! provide Information concerning each of the factors described in 
paragraph (1MB) and 

(ii) may provide information concerning the factors described in naraiTUDb 

/luD r— 



(4) Whenever the Secretary makes a determination to deny a pp roval of any 
application described in parag r aph ( I KA). the Secretary shall-* 

(A) state the objections in writing to the applicant by not later than tire date 
that is 180 days after lire day on which the application is submitted to the 
Se creta ry. 

(B) provide a ssistance to the applicant to over co oj e objections, and 

<C) provide the applicant a bearing, under the same rules and regulations 
pertaining to the Indian Self-Determination and j ktsistre ic e A ct , 

and the opportunity to appeal the objections raised by the Secretary. 
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(5MA) Except as otherwise provided in this paragraph, (he action which is 
the subject of say application described in paragraph OKA) that is approved 
by (he Secretary shall become effective with (he commence meal of the 
academic year succeeding the fiscal year in which the application is approved, 
oral an earlier date determined by the Secretary. 

(B) If an application is treated as having been approved by the Secretary by 
reason of paragraph (2)(B). the action that is the subject of the application 
shall become effective on the date that is 18 months after the date on which 
the application is submitted to the Secretary, or at an earlier date determined 
by the Secretary. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall be read so as to preclude the expansion of 
grades or facilities at a school where such expansion Is occasioned or paid for 
with non-BIA funds. Facilities needed for such expansions shall be added to 
the Bureaufs list of facilities to defray operations and maintenance. 

(0 Indian Accreditation organization 

(I) The Assistant Secretory is directed to take such action as may be 
necessary to secure private or public funding to support a National Indian 
education organization, or a consortia' of regional Indian education 
organizations, to form an Indian accreditation organization, whose focus shall 
be on formulating accreditation standards and protocols which take into 
account the special oeeds and abilities of Indian students, and the special 
desires of Indian communities and tribes. This Indian accreditation 
organization shall be reviewed, before it gives effect to accreditation to any 
school, by the Secretary of Education, to be sure it meets the standard for 
accreditation organizations Once approved by the Secretary of Education, 
accreditation by this Indian accreditation organization shall meet the 
requirements of this section. 

<21 The Assistant Secretary is directed to make a set aside from funds 
appropriated under Central Office or Area and Agency Administrative Costs 
of nn amount of SI 00.000 per Fiscal Year for the purpose of encouraging and 
establishing this entity, provided that the contract for support shall be for a 
period of not more than 3 years. 

Section 1 123 - National criteria for home living situations. 

(a) The Secretary, in consultation with the Secretary of the Department of 
Education, and in consultation with Indian organizations and tribes, has 
established national standards for home-living (dormitory) situations in 
Bureau funded schools, and those regulations, as they exist on the dote of 
enactment, shall constitute the Bureaufs standards.. Such standards shall be 
implemented in Bureau operated schools, and shall serve as recommendations 
for schools operated under contract wit) the Bureau or under grant. Such 
standards shall include hearing, lighting, cooling, adult-child ratios, needs for 
counselors (including special needs related to off* reservation boarding 
arrangements), space and privacy and professional development of current and 
prospective employees (to provide them with skills necessary to deal with the 
Indian youth of today). Once established, any revisions of such standards 
shall be developed according to the requirements established under section 
1 137 of this Pan. 

(b) Implementation 

The Secretary shall implement the standards established under this section 
immediately. At the time of each annual budget submission for Bureau 
educational services is presented, the Secretary shall submit to the appropriate 
committees of Congress, the Tribes and the effected schools, for the latter 
either directly or by publication in (be Federal Register, a detailed plan to 
bring all Bureau funded schools, including Bureau operated, contract and 
grants schools, up to the standards published under this section, or. in the case 
of contract or grants schools, established by those schools. Such plan shall 
include a statement of tho relative needs of each boarding school in the future, 
detailed information on the status of each school in relation to the standards 
established under this section, specific cost estimates for meeting each 
standard for each school, and specific timelines for bringing each school up to 
the level required by such standards. 

(c) Waiver 

A tribal governing body, or the local school board (if so designated by the 
tribal governing body), shall have the authority to waive, in pan or in whole. 
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the standards established under this section, where such standards are deemed 
by such body to be inappropriate. The tribal governing body, or designated 
school board, shall, within 60 days thereafter, submit to the Secretary a 
proposal of alternative standards that take into account the specific oeeds of 
the tribefs children. The Secretary shall, within the budget stipulated for the 
school pursuant to section 1 127 of this Pan. put such amended standards into 
effect. 

(d) Limitation 

No school in operation on or before January 1. 1987 (regardless of 
compliance or noncompliance with the standards established under this 
section) may be closed transferred to another authority, consolidated or have 
its program substantially cunailed. for failure to meet the standards 
established under this section. 

Seaton 1 124 School Boundaries 

(a) Purpose 

The purpose of school boundaries is to assure that each eligible Indian 
student is. and remains, in school until such student achieves a high school 
diploma. Each Bureau funded school shall be responsible for enrolling and 
serving each such student of an age served by the school and living within the 
schoofs attendance area, who is not enrolled in another public, private or 
Bureau funded school. 

(b) Establishment 

The Secretary shall, in accordance with this section, establish, by 
regulation, separate geographical attendance area for each Bureau school. 

(c) (1) Except os provided in paragraph (2). on or after July I. 1999. no 
attendance area shall be changed or established with respect to any Bureau 
funded school unless the tribal governing body or the local school board 
concerned (if so designated by the tribal governing body) has been (i) afforded 
a least 6 months notice of the intention of the Bureau to change or establish 
such attendance oreo and (ii) has been given the opportunity to propose 
alternative boundaries. Any tribe may petition the Secretary for revision of 
existing attendance area boundaries. The Secretary shall accept such 
proposed alternative or revised boundaries unless the Secretary finds, after 
consultation with the affected tribe or tribes, that such revised boundaries do 
not reflect the needs of the Indian students to be served or do not provide 
adequate stability to all of the affected programs. The Secretary shall publish 
the end result in the Federal Register as a regulation. 

(2) In any case where there is more than I Bureau funded school located on 
an Indian reservation, at the direction of the tribal governing body, the 
relevant school boards of the Bureau funded schools on the reservation may, 
by mutual consent, establish the relevant attendance areas for such schools, 
subjea to the approval of the tribal governing body. Any such boundaries so 
established shall be accepted by the Secretary. 

(3) Nothing in this seaion shall be interpreted os denying a tribal governing 
body the authority, on a continuing basis, to adopt a tribal resolution allowing 
parems the choice Of which school their child(ren) may attend, regardless of 
the attendance boundaries established under this seaion 

(d) No denial of funding 

The Secretary shall noi deny funding to a Bureau funded school for ony 
eligible Indian student attending the school solely because that child's home or 
domicile is outside of the attendance area established for that school under this 
provision, provided, however, that no funding shall be made available to 
enable a school to provide transportation for any student to or from the school 
and a location outside he approved attendance area of the school. 

(e) Reservation as boundary 

In any case where (be re is only I Bureau funded program located on an 
Indian reservation, the attendance area for the program shall be the boundaries 
(established by treaty, agreement, legislation, coun decision or executive 
decision and as ore accepted by the tribe) of the reservation served, and those 
students residing near the reservation shall also receive services from such 
program. 
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Secti o n 1 123 ftdBtiea co g g ra c tio p 

(a) Co m p Hia oB with health wad safety s tan d ar d s 

The Secretary thaO hnmr r ft n rt y begin to bring til school d or mito ri es and 
od»er fa c i lities op cm e d by the Burnt or ooder c ontract or grant with the 
Bureau In c o nnec tion with (be education of i«wHa« children 
with an applicable tribal. Federal, or State health and safety standards, 
whichever provide greater protection . with section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. and with the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990. except 
that nothing in this a cti o n shall require termination of the operations of any 
facility which does nos comply with soch provi si on s and which is in ose on 
October 20, 1994. 

fb) Compl ian c e Plan 

At e ach tim e that the annual budget request far Barero educational services 
is presented, the Secretary shall submit to the ap propriate committees of 
Congress a detailed plan to bring ail facilities covered under stdrsection (a) of 
tbis section into compliance with such standards. Soch plan shall include 
detailed Inf or mati on on the status of ere* fsrility/Es compliance with such 
standards, specific cost es t imates for meeting such standards at each school, 
md^periflc timelines for bringing each school into compliance with such 

(c) Construction Priorities 

( I ) Once every fiscal year, the Secretary shall submit to the app ro p r i ate 
com mi ttees of Congress and cause to be published In the Federal Register, the 
system used to establish priorities for school construction projects. At the 
time any budget request for education is presented, the Secretary shall publish 
m (he Federal Register and submit with the budget request the current Ust of 
all school construction priorities. 

f2) In addition to the process for immediate construction needs outlined 
above, the Secretary shall, within 18 months of the of v m w n n^nt of this 

provision, establish a long-term construct ion/re pi ace mem listing for all 
Bureau funded schools, taking into account the age of all schools currently 
funded by the Bureau, their current condition and the useful life of such 
facilities, both at their inception and currently. The Secretary shall, using this 
information, propose a listing for the orderly repl a ce me m of oil Bureau funded 
facilities over a period of 40 years, to enable planning and scheduling of 
budget requests. The Secretary shall cause this lisr to be published in the 
Federal Register for comment for a period of not less than 120 days. At the 
end of that time, the Secretary shall cause the list to be considered, in light of 
the comment* received, and a final list shall be published. This final list shall 
become on official planning document for construction purposes. 

(3) Noshing in this section shall be co osmi cd os inte r ferin g with or changing - 
the construction priority Ust os it exists m time of enactment of this provision. 
Entities on dun list shall maintain their position without reapplying. 
Additionally, (be Committee directs and encourages all other Congressional 
and Administrative bodies to honor this list and not arbitrarily move schools 
up or down on the priority I is through other legislation or means . 

<d> Funding provisions 

( I ) Any other provision of law notwithstanding, in order to encourage the 
provision of new facilities hi as timely a fashion os possible, the school boards 
and administrations of Bureau funded schools may make provision to carry- 
over funds from funds distributed under section 1 127 of this Part for the 
educational program, without regard to the limitation in section 1 127(f) for the 
purpose of pursuing facilities construction (either new or modifications). 
Where there is not agreement between the school board and the 
administration, the derision of the school board, after consultation with the 
tribal governing body, shall govern. • Such funds may be carried forward only 
if such action does not materially d ec re ase the education p ro gram offered to 
the students and does oat endanger the accreditation required by section 1 122. 
Such cany over shall be without regard to fiscal year. Soch funds may be 
used for construction without any additional administrative or legislative 
action. 

(2Mi) In order to encourage tribes which have the financial capability to 
partic ipate in the education of their students, the Secretary is ouihcrired to 
consider tribal offerings of education bonds, which shall be exempt from to* 
by the United States government or any of the several States, the procee d s of 
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which may only be used for construction of facilities for the e du ca ti on of 
Indian students. In those in sta nces in which the Secretory de te r mines that (he 
bonds will be let at a reasonable rate nod are secured by goad and reasonable 
assets for cheir ultimate retirement, the Secretary Is authorized to provide the 
tribe offering such bonds with the g ua ra nt y of g* “fall faith and credit 'of the 
United Stares with respect to the bonds to be issued. Such fell frith rod credit 
shall be registered an the bonds directly and may be relied upon by their 
holders. U shall be honored by all imm u w aiuih i^ rfitw (fated Sdes. . 

(B) Toollow more tribes to make use of this option, (he school board and 
admin istration of a Bureau operated school or the governing entity of a 
contract or gram school may allow the funds disrribatrd to it for ope ra t ions 
and maintenan ce to be con si dered an allowable expense If used » defray the 
cost of any expenses mortare d with said bonds, provided that to the case of a 
school operated under grant, it may not me an amo unt in this fashion than is 
greater thao 10% of the amount it attracts under the gram. 

(e) Hazardous comfitioo at Bureau school 

(l)A Bureau school may be dosed or consoiidaied, and the prog rams of a 
Bureau school may be substantially curtailed by reason of plant conditions 
that constitute an immediate hazard to health and safety only if a he a lt h and 
safety officer of the Bureau determines that such conditions exist at the 
Bureau school. 

(2MA) In making determinations described in p ara graph (I). the Bureau 
health and safety officer shall conduct an inspection of (he coodition of such 
plant accompanied by on a pprop ria te tribal, county, municipal, or Stare health 
and safety officer to determine whether conditions « each plant c o nstitute an 
immediate hazard to health and safety. Such Inspection shall be co mp le te d by > 
not later than the date that is 30 days after the oo which the action 
described in paragraph (I) is taken. No negative action may be taken unless 
the findings ore concurred in by the second. non-BlA insp ect o r. 

(8) If the health and safety officer conducting the inspection of a plant 
required under subp ar a g ra ph f A) det e r m ines that con di t ions at the plant do not 
constitute an immediate hazard to health and safety, any consolidation or 
curt ail rneoi that was made by reason of conditions of the plant shall 
immediately cease and any school closed by reason of conditions at the plant 
shall be reopened immediately. 

(O If a Bureau school Is temporarily closed or consolidated or the programs 
of o Bureau school ore substantially curtailed, by reason of plant conditions 
that are found, after the inspection required under this paragraph, to 
an immediate hazard to health and safety and the closure, consolidation or 
curtailment will last for more than I year in duration, the Secretary shall 
submit to the Congress, by not later than the date that is 6 months after the 
date on which the closure, consolidation or curtailment was initiated, a rep ort 
which sets forth the reasons for such temporary actions and the actions the 
Secretary is taking to eliminate the conditions that constitute the hazard and 
the timeline by which such actions will be concluded. 

(ft Hazardous Buildings on school grounds 

Any other provision of law notwithstanding, if a school board and 
administration conclude that there is. within the boundary of the school 
property, a building or structure which constitutes a health and safety hazard 
or on “attractive nuisance*, endangering the students of that school, the School 
board and administrator may petition the tribal governing body for a 
resolution asking for h* demolition. If the tribal governing body passes such a 
resolution, the Secretary shall act on it os soon as is possible, and destroy the 
building or structure constituting the menace. 

(g) Funding requirement 

(1) Beginning with the fiscal year following the year of the dft** of 
enactment of this provision, for oil schools funded by the Bureau, til foods 
appropriated for the operations and maintenance of the schools shall be 
distributed by formula to the schools. No funds from this account may be 
retained or segregated by the Bureau to pay for the administrative or other 
cost* of any facilities branch or office, at any level of the Bureau. The Bureau 
shall make provision to request funds to cover these administrative cons from 
administrative accounts. 

(2) No funds shall be withheld from the distribution to the budget of any 
school operated under contract or grant by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
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maintenance or any other facilities or road related purpose, unless such school 
has consented, os * modification to the contract or in writing for grants 
schools, to the withholding of such funds, including the amount thereof, the 
purpose for which the funds will be used and the timeline for the services to 
be provided. The school may. at the end of any fiscal year, cancel said 
agreement upon giving the Bureau 30 days notice of its intent to do so. 

(h) Bearing in mind the trust responsibility of the Federal government to 
encourage education of Indian students, nothing m this provision shall be 
construed to diminish any federal funding due to the receipt by the school of 
funding for facilities improvement or construction from the State or any other 
source 

Section 1126* Bureau of Indian Affairs Education functions 

(a) Formulation and establishment of policy and procedure; supervision of 
programs and expenditures. 

The Secretary shall vest in the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs oil 
functions with respect to the formulation and establishment of policy and 
procedure, and supervision of programs and expenditures of Federal funds for 
the purpose of Indian education administered by the Bureau. The Assistant 
Secretory shall cany out such functions through the Director of the Office of 
Indian Education Programs. 

(b) Direction and supervision of personnel operations 

The Director of the Office shall direct and supervise the operations of all 
personnel directly and substantially involved in the provision of education 
services by the Bureau, including school or institution custodial and 
maintenance personnel, facilities management contracting, pro cureme nt and 
finance personnel. 

(cl Education advisors 

( 1 ) Subject to the provisions of subsection (g) of this section, all education 
personnel who are under the direction and supervision of the Director of the 
Office in accordance with the first sentence of subsection (b) shall be known 
as education line advisors, and shall be subject to having their positions 
contracted by the schools in the Area or Agency in which they serve, or. if 
such positions are not contracted by the schools, by the tribe or tribes in the 
area or agency in which they serve. In the instance of on agency or area 
serving more than one school, such contract shall require the consent of a 
majority of the schools served. In the case where the schools do not contract, 
and the agency or area serves more than one tribe, such contract shall take the 
majority acuon of the tribes who have students being served by Bureau funded 
schools, as evidenced by action of the tribal governing bodies. The duties of 
such contracted education advisors will be designated by the contracting 
entity, subject to negotiation of same with the Director, provided that in the 
case of a failure to agree on the duties to be performed, the specifications of 
the contractor shall be controlling. Such contracts shall be for a term of yean 
set oi the outset of the contract and shall be subject to renewal at the option of 
the contractor, provided that at the termination of such contract, the duties of 
the education advisors shall be subject to amendment and the c ont ra c to r may 
make the determination, which determination shall be followed by the 
Director, that the position no longer supports the schools or tribes involved 
and should be abolished. Such a determination shall be followed by the 
Bureau, unless the Assistant Secretary, upon appeal by the Director, finds for 
good cause and in writing, that such position is necessary to the Bureau /Es 
fulfillment of its responsibilities. 

(2) The Director shall perform through Bureau employees under the 
direction and supervision of the Director only the following duties; 

( A) provision of technical assistance to Bureau funded schools and tribes; 

(B) provide for Bureau operated schools technical assistance in the areas 
of budgeting and procurement; and 

(C) carry out such assignments as are specifically and unequivocally 
made by statute, provided that in doing so. the education advisor will exercise 
the least substantive authority possible, consistent with fulfillment of the task. 

Such education advisors will serve in a technical assistance and support 
capacity and will not serve in a supervisory capacity, except as requested by 
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individual schools, encompassing a request by both the od ministration and 
school board of the school. 

3) Contracting Mechanism ~ The contracting permitted under this 
subsection shall subject to the provision of Pub. L 93-638. the Indian Self- 
Determination and Educational Assisonce Act. provided that none of the 
functions subject to contracting here u nd er may be designated by the Secretary 
os inherently federal function* except fund distribution, student enrollment 
verification, grant application acceptance, and any reports req u ired by other 
provision of law to be filed with the federal agency. To the maximum 
practicable extent the Secretary shall consolidate these enumera te d inherently 
federal functions into one position in order to facilitate the intent of this 
subsection. 

(d) Construction and improvement of facilities; operation and maintenance of 
facilities 

(I) The Assistant Secretary shall submit in the annual budget a plan- 

(A) for school facilities to be constructed under the system required by 
section 1 125 of this Pan; 

(B) for establishing priorities among projects and for the improvement and 
repair of educational facilities, which together shall form the basis for the 
distribution of appropriated funds; and 

(C) including a five-year plan for capital improvements. 

(2XA) The Assistant Secretary shall establish a program, including the 
distribution of appropriated funds, for the operation and maintenance of 
education facilities. Such program shall include- 

(i) a method of computing the amount necessary for each educational 
facility; 

(ii) similar treatment of all Bureau schools; 

(iii) a notice of an allocation of appropriated funds from the Director of the 
Office directly to the appropriate school officials; 

(iv) a method for determining the need for. and priority of. facilities repair 
and maintenance projects, both major and minor, which includes meetings at 
the agency and area level with representatives of all Bureau funded schools in 
those areas and agencies to have input into the list* and prioritization of such 
projects. Such meetings shall include all Bureau funded schools, and 

(v) a system for the cr iduct of routine preventive maintenance. 

(B) The appropriate school officials shall make arrangements for the 
maintenance of education facilities with the local supervisors of the Bureau 
maintenance personnel who are under the authority of the agency 
superintendent or area directors, respectively. The local supervisors of Bureau 
maintenance personnel . shall take appropriate action to implement the 
decisions made by the appropriate school officials, except that no funds under 
this chapter may be authorized for expenditure unless such appropriate school 
official is assured that the necessary maintenance has been, or will be. 
provided in a reasonable manner. 

(31 The requirements of this subsection shall be implemented, where they 
have not already been implemented, immediately. 

(e) Acc e pt anc e of gift* and bequests 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law. the Director shall promulgate 
guidelines for the establishment of mechanisms for the acceptance of gifts and 
bequests for the use of. and benefit of. particular schools or designated Bureau 
operated education programs, including, where appropriate, the establishment 
and administration of trust funds. When a Bureau operated program is the 
beneficiary of such a gift or bequest, the Director shall make provisions for 
monitoring Hs use. and shall re pen to the appropriate committees of Congress 
the amount and terms of such gift or bequest, the. use to which such gift or 
request is put. and any positive results achieved by such action. 

(f) Function defined 
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For the purpose of (Us section the term 'function* 'includes powers and 
duties. / 

(g) Reorganization of the Bureau of Indian Attain Education function 

(IMA) Notwithstanding any other prevision of law. not later than 1 20 days 
after the enactment of this prevision, the Secretary shall eater into 
negotiations with the panel established tinder GOALS 2000 and 
representatives of tribes being served by schools funded by the Bureau (such 
representatives to be chosen on a representative basis and by (be tribes 
affecied and to constitute 2/3rds of the panel partcipants) for the 
reorganization of the Central Office of the Bureau for all functions os they 
relate to education, whe re v er situated administratively. The Secretary shall 
see there is equitable r epresentat ion from each area served by the Bureau 
school system. No later than 270 days otter the date of w ww w h i of this 
provision, the Secretary shall complete such negotiations and publish a p 10 " in 
the Federal Register fa- the reorganization of the Central Office, such plan to 
be decided by the majority vote of the tribal and GOALS representatives 
participating. 

(B) The Plan required under sub pa ra grap h (a) shall include consideration 
of the reorganization of the administrative structure of the Central Office, (be 
need for each function performed by the Central Office and the ability to 
reorganize and delegate such function to on area or agency office or to o 
school, the need for the retention of each function or aspect thereof, (he 
staffing/pertoancl need s for the Central Office and such other issues os shall 
be identified by the tribal and school representatives participating. 

(C) The Secretary shall identify the amount of funding which would be 
available for reallocation pursuant to the needs for funding for the Central 
Office before and after the plan developed under this provision for area 
having tribes with schools funded by the Bureau. Such funds shall be 
distributed to the tribes having schools funded by the Bureau, based on the 
number of schools they have serving their students and the size of such 
schools, for the establishment and maintenance of Departments or Divisions 
of Education. A! the option of the tribe, the tribe may distribute these fund* to 
the individual schools. Such funds may be combined with any other funds 
distributed under any other provision of (his subsection. 

(21(A) Any other provision of law notwithstanding, beginning with a 
period 60 days after the completion of the activities encompassed under 
paragraph ( I) of this subsection, at the request of any tribe or school funded 
by the Bureau served by any Area office, relating to the Area office within 
which it is located, the Secretary shall enter into negotiations under this 
paragraph to prepare o plan to reorganize ihe functions relating to education of 
each Area office so requested, provided (hat in on Area where there Is located 
more ihan one tribe or school funded by (he Bureau, the Secretary shall poll 
(he other tribes or schools not making the initial request and shall enter into - 
such negotiations upon a finding that a majority of tribes or schools served 
support such negotiations. Such negotiations shall cease at any time the 
Secretary i* notified by a majority of tribes or schools affected they no longer 
support the negotiations. 

(B) If n majority of representatives of tribes and schools determine there 
should be changes in the administrative structure of the education functions of 
an Area office, the Secretary shall negotiate with those entities on the makeup 
of the administrative structure for education functions at the Area level, no 
matter what administrative unit in which such functions are included. Such 
changes may provide for the reorganization of the administrative structure, the 
allocation of personnel (including determinations of office size and functions), 
the delegation* of authorities to tribes or schools and the transfer of functions 
to tribes and schools and such other changes os may be recommended by (be 
tribal or school representatives. One specific pan of the plan shall deal with 
the function* to be retained by the Area office, particularly a* they relate to 
services which are needed to be provided to small schools and tribes. In the 
construction of the plan for the reorganization, the Secretary shall make 
special provision for the waiver of any regulation needed to increase the 
authorities or functions which may be transferred to the tribes or schools. 

(C) The Secretary shall identify the amount of funding which would be 
available for reallocation pursuant to the needs for funding for the Area Office 
before and otter the plan developed under this provision for each Area having 
tribes with schools funded by the Bureau. Such funds shall be distributed to 
the tribes having schools funded by the Bureau, based on the number of 
schools they have serving their students and the size of such schools in each 
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respective Area, for the establishment and mainrmao ce of Departments or 
Divisions of Education. At the option of the tribe, the tribe may 
these hinds to the individual schools. Such funds may be combined with any 
other funds distributed under any other pr ovisi on rtf rM« 

(3MA) Any other provision of low notwithstanding, beginning with a 
period 60 days after the completion of the activities co c om pas se d under 
paragraph (I) of this subsection, at the request of any tribe or school fended 
by the Bureau served by any agency office, relating to the agency office 
within which it is located, the Secretary shall enter into negotiations under this 
paragraph to prepare a plan to reorganize the functions relating to education of 
each agency office so requested, provided that in an agency where there is 
loca ted more than one tribe or school funded by the Bureau, the S ec r etar y 
shall poll ihe other tribes or schools not making the initial request and shall 
enter into such negotiations upon a finding that a majority of tribes or schools 
served support such negotiations. Such negotiations shall cease at any time 
the Secretary is notified by a majority of tribes or schools affected they no 
longer support the negotiations. 

(B) If a majority of representatives of tribes and schools determine there 
should be changes in the administrative structure of the cducalon functions of 
on agency office, the Secretary shall negotiate with those entities on the 
makeup of the administrative structure for education f u nc ti o ns at the agency 
level, no matter what administrative unit in which such fim grlpw * are ftv-tivfcvi 
Such changes may provide for the reorganization of the administrative 
ttiucture. tire allocation of personnel (including det ermi n at ions of office size 
and functions), ihe delegations of authorities to tribes or schools and the 
transfer of functions to tribe* and schools and such other changes as may be 
recommended by the tribal or school re pra se m oti ve * . One specific pan of the 
plan shall deal with the functions to be retained by the agency office, 
particularly os they relate to services which ore needed to be provided to small 
school* and tribes. In the construction of rbe plan for the reor gani zation, the 
Secretary shall make special provision for the waiver of any regulation needed 
to increase the authorities or functions which may be transferred to the tribes 
or schools. 

(O Pan of the plan shall call for the calculation of the amount of funds 
which shall be necessary to operate the agency office under the plan, as 
opposed to ihe amount expended on it* operation prior to the implementation 
of the plan, any excess in such amount to be available for redistribution to the 
tribes. Such funds shall be available for redistribution according to the 
number of students each tribe had in the schools served by the agency prior to 
the implementation of the plan, for use hy those tribe* in the establishment 
and operation of a Department or Division of Education. At ihe option of the 
tribe, the tribe may distribute ihe funds to schools funded by (he Bureau 
serving students from those tribes. In distributing such fends, a small 
tribe/schooi minimum shall he considered. 

(4KA) Nothing in this provision shall he interpreted to allow the Secretory 
to transfer any of these funds into the Tribal Priority Allocation system. 
These funds shall be reserved by the tribes for the support of education 

(B) Nothing in this provision shall be interpreted os requiring, nor shall the 
Secretary or employees of the Bureau require or encourage, tribes or schools 
to undertake reorganization efforts. Such efforts shall be at such lime as the 
tribes and the schools determine, and shall be totally under the discretion of 
those entities. 

1 127 Allotment formula 

(a) Factor* considered; revision in reflect standards 

( I ) the Secretary shall establish, by regulation adopted in accordance with 
section 1137 of this Act. a formula for determining the minimum annual 
amount of fends necessary to sustain each Bureau funded school. In 
establishing such formula, the Secretary shall consider— 

(A) the number of eligible Indian student* served and size of the school; 

(B) special cost factors, such as - 

(i) the isolation of the school: 

(ii) the need for special staffing, transportation or educational 
programs; 
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(iii) food end bousing costs; 

(iv) maintenance and repair costs associated with the physical 
condition or the educ ational facilities; 

(v) special transportation and other costs of isolated and small 

schools; 

(vl) the costs of boarding arrangements, where determined necessary 
by a tribal governing body or designated school board; 

< vii) cons associated with greater lengths of service by education 
p er so nn el; 

fviii) Notwithstanding any other provision of law. funds authorized 
under the Act of April 16. 1934. and this Act may be used to augment the 
services provided in each summer program at the option, and under the 
control, of the tribe or Indian controlled school receiving such funds. 

<ix) special costs for gifted and talented students. 

2) Upon (he establishment of the standards required in sea ions 1 122 and 
1 123of (his Act. the Secretary shall revise the formula established under this 
subsection to reflect the cost and funding standards so established. Prior to 
January I. 2001, the Secretary -shall review the formula established under this 
section and shall take such steps as are necessary to increase the availability of 
counseling services for students in off-reservation boarding schools and other 
Bureau operated residential facilities. Concurrent with such onion, the 
Secretary shall review the standards established under section 1 122 of this An 
to be certain that adequate provision is made for parental notification 
regarding, and consent for. such counseling services. 

b) Pro rata allotment 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law. Federal funds appropriated for 
the general local operation of Bureau funded schools shall be allotted pro rata 
in accordance with the formula established under subsection (a) of this 
section. 

c) Annual adjustment; reservation or amount for school board rctivhies 

(I ) For fiscal year 1990. and for each subsequent fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall adjust the formula established under subsection (a) of this section to -- 

(A) use a weighted unit or 1 2 for each eligible Indian student enrolled 
in tbe seventh and eighth grades or the school in considering the number of 
eligible Indian students served by the school; 

(B) consider a school with an enrollment of less than SO eligible 
students as having on overage daily attendance of 50 eligible Indian students 
for purposes of implementing the adjustment ftwor for small schools; and 

(C) take into account the provision of residential services on less than a 
9- month basis at a school when the school board and supervisor of the school 
determine that a less than 9.month basis will be implemented for the school 
year involved. 

(2KA) From the funds allotted in accordance with the formula established 
under subsea ion (a) of this section for each Bureau school, the local school 
board of such school may reserve on amount which does not exceed the 
greater of - 

(i>S5.000.or 

(ii)the lesser of-- 

(I) J 1 5,000, or 

(II) I percent or such allotted funds, 

for school board activities for such school . including and notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. meeting expenses and the con of nrembership in. 
and support of. organizations engaged in activities on behalf of Indian 
education. 



(B) Each school board shall see that each new member of the school 

board receives, within 12 months of tbe individual's assuming a position on 
the school board, 40 hours of training in such subjects as the tawpe running to 
schools funded by the Bureau and school boards, ethics, change, and other 
issues relevant to schooi board service. 

3) The Secretary shall adjust the formula established under subsection (a) 
of this section to use a weighted unit of 2.0 for each eligible Indian student 
that- 

( A) is gifted and talented; and 
.(B) is enrolled in the school on a full-time basis. 

in considering the number of eligible Indian students served by the school 

4RA) The Secretary shall adjust the formula established under subsection 
(a) of this section to use a weighted unit of 0X5 for each eligible Indian 
student who is enrolled in a year long in on Indian or Native language as pan 
of the regular curriculum of a school, in considering the number of eligible 
Indian students served by each school. 

(B) The adjustment required under subparagraph (a) shall be used for such 
school after- 

(i) the certification of the Indian or Native language curriculum by the 
school board of such school to the Secretary, together with on estimate of the 
number of full-time students to be enrolled in the second school year for 
which the certification is made: and 

(ii) the funds appropriated for allotment under this section are designated 
by the appropriations Act appropriating such funds as the amount necessary to 
implement such adjustment at such school without reducing allotments made 
under this section to any school by virtue of such adjustment. 

(d) Reservation of amount (or emergencies 

The Secretary shall reserve from the funds available for distribution for 
each fiscal year under this section an amount which, in the aggregate, shall 
equal I percent of the funds available for such purpose for that fiscal year. 
Such funds shall be used, at the discretion of the Director of the Office, to 
meet emergencies and unforeseen contingencies affecting the education 
programs funded under this section. Funds reserved under this subsection 
may only be expended for education services or programs at o schoolsite (as 
defined by section 2503(cH2) of this rifle). Funds reserved under this 
subsection shall remain available without fiscal year limitation until expended. 
Whenever, the Director makes fonds available under this subsection, the 
Director shall report such action to the appropriate committees of Congress 
within the annual budget submission. 

(e) Eligible Indian student defined 

For the purpose of this section, the term 'eligible Indian tludent’means a 
student w bo- 
ll ) i* a member of or is at least 1/4 degree Indian blood descendant of a 
member of on Indian tribe which is eligible for the special programs and 
services provided by tbe United States through the Bureau because of their 
status as Indians: and 

(2) resides on or near on Indian reservation or meets the criteria for 
attendance at a Bureau ofT-reservation boarding school. 

(0 Tuition 

(1 ) An eligible Indian student may not be charged tuition for attendance at 
a Bureau school or contract or gram school. A student attending a Bureau 
school under paragraph (2XC) may not be charged tuition. 

(2) The Secretary may permit the attendance at a Bureau school of o student 
who is not on eligible Indian student If- 
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(A) (be Secretary determines thai the student's attendance will not 

adversely affect the school's pr o gram for eligible Indian gntrUwtj Q f 

con, overcrowding. or violation of acc redipmpp , 

(B) the school board consents. 

(C) the student is a dependent of a Bureau, Indian Health Service, or tribal 
government employee who lives on or near the school site, or 

(D) a tuition is paid for the student that is no more than thot charged by the 
nearest public school district for out -of-di stria students, such tuition to remain 
at the school in addition to the school's allocation under this section, provided 
aKh student does not attract funds under paragraph (4) of this subsection. 

(3) The school board of a contract or grant school may permit students who 
are not eligible Indian students under this subsection to attend its conr rac* or 
grant school and any tuition collected for these students shall be in addition to 
funding received under this section. 

(4) For students who ore not eligible Indian students, where the school 
board agrees, the administration of the school may apply for funding »m*w the 
Aid for Schools with Federally Impacted Students (Tide VII! of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. as amended. * Impact Aid), such 
fends to come direaly to the school and to be in addition to any funds 
received under any other program. The school shall meet oil requirements of 
that Aa in making the application and reporting. 

(g) Funds available without fiscal year limitation 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law. at the election of the school 
board of a Bureau school mode at any time during the fiscal year, a portion 
equal to not more than 15 percent of the funds allocated with res pea to a 
school under this sea ion for any fiscal year shall remain available to the 
school for expenditure without fiscal year limitation. The Assisunt Secretory 
shall take steps as may be necessary to implement this provision. 

Section 1 128 - Administrative cost giants 

(a) Purpose, effect upon appropriated amounts 

(1) The Secretary shall, subject to the availability of appropriated funds, 
provide grants to each tribe or tribal organization operating a contract school 
or grant school in the amount determined under this section with respea to the 
tribe or tribal organization for the purpose of paying the administrative and 
indirect costs incurred in operating contract or grant schools in order to~- 

(Al enable tribes and tribal organization' operating such schools, without 
reducing direct program services to the beneficiaries of the program, to • 
provide all related administrative overhead services and operations necessary 
to meet the requirements of law and prudent management practice, and 

(B) carry out other necessary support functions which would otherwise be 
provided by the Secretary or other Federal officers or employees from 
resources other than direa program funds, in support of comparable Bu rea u 
operated programs. 

(21 Amounts appropriated to fund the grants provided under this sea ion 
shall be in addition to. and shall not reduce, the amounts appropriated for the 
program being administered by the contract or grant school. 

(h> Determination of amount; reduaion for Federal education program 
payments; reimbursement by Federal department or agenda 

(II The amount of the gram provided to each tribe or tribal organization 
under this scaion for each fiscal year shall be determined by applying the 
administrative cost percentage rate of the tribe or tribal organization to the 
aggregate of the Bureau elementary and secondary fenaions operated by the 
tribe or tribal organization for which funds ore received from or through the 
Bureau. The administrative cost percentage rate determined under subsea ion 
(O of this section does not apply to other programs operated by the tribe or 
tribal organization. 

(2) The Secretary shall- 
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(A) reduce the amount of the grant determined under paragraph ( I ) to the 
extent that payments for administrative casts ore actually received by on 
Indian tribe or tribal organization under any Federal education pro gram 
included in the direa cost base of the tribe or tribal organization, and 

(BX take such actions as may be necessary to be reimbursed by any other 
department or agency of the Federal Government for the portion of grants 
made under this section for the costs of administering any program for Indians 
that is funded by appropriations made to such other department or agency. 

(c) Administrative cost percentage rate 

(1) . few the purposes of this section, the administrative cost perc en tage rote 
for a contract or grant school for a fiscal year is equal to the p er ce n tage 
determined by dividing- 

(A) the sum of— 

(i) the amount equal to- 
ll 1 the direa cost base of the tribe or tribal organization for the fiscal 

year, multiplied by 

(ID the minimum base rate, plus 

(ii) the amount equal to- 
ll) the standard direa cost base, multiplied by 
(ID the maximum base rate, by 

(BHhesum of- 

(il the direa cost base of the tribe or tribal organization for the fiscal year. 

plus 

(iil the standard direa cost base. 

(2) the administrative cost percentage rate shall be determined to the 1/100 
of a decimal point. 

(d) Administrative cost account: limitation on availability of fends: effea 
upon indirea cost recovery determinations. 

(IMA) Funds received by a tribe Or comma or grant school os grants under 
this section for tribal elementary or secondary educational programs may be 
combined by the tribe or contract or grant school into a single administrative 
cost account without the necessity of maintaining separate funding source 
accounting. 

(B) Indirea cost funds for programs al the school which share common 
administrative services with tribal elementary or secondary educational 
programs may be included in the administrative cost account described in 
subparagraph (A). 

(2) Funds received as grants under this waion with respect to tribal 
elementary or secondary education programs shall remain available to (he 
contract or gram school without fiscal year limitation and without diminishing 
the amount of any grams otherwise payable to the school under this seaion 
for any fiscal year beginning after the fiscal year for which the gram is 
provided. 

(5) Funds received as grants under this seaion for Bureau funded 
programs operated by a tribe or tribal organization under o contract or 
agreement shall not be taken into consideration for purposes of indirea cost 
underrecovery and overrecovery determinations by any Federal agency for 
any other funds, from whatever source derived. 

(4) In applying this seaion and seaion 450j of this title with respea to an 
Indian tribe or tribal organization that— 

(A) receives funds under this seaion for administrative costs incurred in 
operating a contract or grant school or a school operated under the Tribal I y 
Controlled School Aa of 1988. and 
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(B) operates I or more other programs under a contract or grant provided 
under the Indian Self* Determination and E duca ti on Assistance Act. 

the Secretary shall ensure that the Indian tribe or tribal organization is 
provided with the full amount of the administrative costs, and of the indirect 
costs, that are asso ciate d with operating the contract or gram school, a school 
operated under the Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988. and all of such 
other programs, except that funds appropriated for implementation of this 
section shall be used only to supply the amount of the grant required to be 
provided by this section. 

(e) Definitions 

For purposes of this section: 

(IX A) The term ’administrative cost means the costs of necessary 
administrative functions which— 

(i) the tribe or tribal organization incurs as a result of operating a tribal 
elementary or secondary educational progr am . 

(ii) are not customarily paid by comparable Bureau op erate d programs out 
of direct program funds, and 

(iii> me either - 

(I) normally provided for comparable Bureau programs by Federal 
officials using resources other than Bureau direct program funds, or 

(II ) are otherwise required of tribal self-determination program operators 
by law or prudent management practice. 

(B) the term 'administrative cost ‘may include— 

(i) contract or grant (or other a greem ent) administration: 

(ii) executive, policy, and corporate leadership and decisionmaking; 

(tit 1 program planning, development, and management: 

(iv) fiscal, personnel, property, and procurement management; 

(v) related office services and record keeping; and 

(vi) costs of necessary insurance, auditing, legal, safety and security 
services. 

(2 1 The term ’Bureau elementary and secondary f unctions 'means- 

( A) all functions funded m Bureau schools by the Office; 

(B I all programs- 

(il funds for which are appropriated to other agencies of the Federal 
Go vernment and 

(ii) which are administered for the benefit of Indians through Bureau 
schools; and 

(Cl all operation, maintenance, and repair funds for facilities and 
government quarters used in the operation or support of elementary and 
secondary education functions for the benefit of Indians, from whatever 
source derived. 

(3XA) Except os otherwise provided in this subparagraph (B). the direct 
cost base of a tribe or tribal organization for the fiscal year b the aggregate 
direct cost pro gram funding for all tribal el em entary or secondary educational 
programs operated by the tribe or tribal organization during- 

(i) the second fiscal year preceding each fiscal year, or 

(iil if such programs have not been operated by the tribe or tribal 
organization during the 2 preceding fiscal years, the first fiscal year preceding 
such fiscal year. 

(B) In the cose of Bureau elementary or secondary education functions 
which have not previously been operated by a tribe or tribal organization 



under contract, grant or agreement with the Bureau, the direct cost base for the 
initial year shall be the projected aggregate direct cost program funding for all 
Bureau elementary and secondary functions to be operated by the tribe or 
tribal organization during that fiscal year. 

(4) The term ’maximum base rate 'means 50 percent. 

(5) the term ’minimum base nil e' means 1 1 percent. 

(6) the term ’standard direct cost base' means 5600,000. 

(7) the term 'tribal elementary or secondary educational programs 'means 
all Bureau elementary and secondary functions, together with any other 
Bureau programs or portions of program* (excluding funds for social services 
that ore appropriated to agencies other than tbe Bureau and are expended 
through the Bureau, funds for major subcontracts, construction, and other 
major capital expenditures, ond unexpended funds carried over from prior 
years) which share common administrative cost function*, that are operated 
directly by a tribe or tribal organization under a contract, grant, or agreement 
with the Bureau. 

(f) Procedure where amount of funds necessary exceeds appropriated amount 

If the total amount of funds necessary to provide grants to tribes and tribal 
organizations in the amounts determined under subsection (b) of this section 
for a fiscal year exceeds the amount of funds appropriated to carry out this 
section for such fiscal year, the Secretary shall reduce the amount of each 
grant determined under subsection (bl of this section for such fiscal year by an 
amount that bears the same relationship to such excess as the amount of such 
grants determined under subsection (b) of this section bears to the total of all 
grants determined under subsection (bt of this section for all tribes and tribal 
organizations for such fiscal year. 

(g) Applicability to schools operating under Tribally Controlled Schools Act 
of 1988 

The provisions of this section shall also apply to those schools operating 
under the Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988. 

Section 1 129 Uniform Direct Funding and Support 

(a) Establishment of system and Forward Funding 

• < 

(1) The Secretary shall establish, by regulation adopted in accordance with 
section 1137 of this Port, a system for the direct funding and suppon of all 
Bureau funded schools. Such system shall allot funds in accordance with 
section 1 127 of this Pan. All amounts appropriated for distribution under this 
section may be made available under paragraph (2) 

(2) ( A) For the purposes of affording adequate notice of funding available 
pursuant to the allotments made by section 1127 of this title, amounts 
appropriated in an appropriations Act for any fiscal year shall become 
available for obligation by the affected schools on July I of the fiscal year in 
which such amounts are appropriated without further anion by the Secretary, 
and shall remain available for obligation through the succeeding fiscal year 

(Bl For the period of time between the date of enactment of the 
appropriations to become available on July I of a fiscal year (as set forth in 
subparagraph (Al infra I. and the July I date, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall take such anion as may be necessary to 
segregate these funds in such a manner that they can be identified as being for 
distribution under this paragraph. These funds shall earn interest from the 
Treasury at the amount equal to the average of other funds borrowed by the 
Treasury during this period for meeting obligations of the United States. Such 
interest shall be added to these funds when such funds become available for 
distribution: on July I. os set forth in subparagraph (A) infra, increasing such 
funds above what was enacted . in the original appropriations measure. Tbe 
use of such interest from these funds shall be subject to the decisions of tbe 
local school board. No reduction in funding to the schools receiving such 
authority for distribution shall take place because of the presence of there 
funds. The increase in funds occasioned by this paragraph shall be pro-ratably 
distributed with the first payment required under this section based upon the 
average daily membership of schools eligible for funding under this Act. 
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(C) The Secretory shall, on the basis of the amount appropriated in 
accordance with thb paragraph — 

(i) publish, on July I of the fiscal year for which (be funds ore appropriated, 
allotments to each affected school made under section 1 127 of this Pan of 85 
percent of such appropriation; and 

(ii) publish, not later than September 30 of such fiscal year, the allotments 
to be made under section 1 127 of this title of the remaining 15 p er c en t of such 
appropriation, adjusted to reflea actual costs depending on the actual student 
attendance. 

OKA) Notwithstanding any law or regulation, the supervisor of a Bureau 
school may expend an aggregate of not more than 550.000 of the amount 
allotted the school under section i 127 of this Pan to acquire supplies and 
equipment and services for the school without competitive bidding if- 

(I) the cost for any single item purchased does not exceed $10,000; 

(II) the school board approves the procurement; 

<iii) the supervisor certifies that the cost is fair and reasonable; 

<iv) the documents relating to the procurement executed by the supervisor 
or other school staff cite this paragraph as authority for the procurement; and 

(v) the transaction is documented in a journal maintained at the school 
clearly Identifying when the transaction occurred, what was acquired and from 
whom, the price paid, the quantities acquired, and other information the 
supervisor or school board considers relevant 

The Secretory shall, no later than 6 months after the dote of enactment of this 
provision, cause to be sent to each supervisor of a Bureau operated program 
and school board chairperson, and to the education line advisors of ench 
agency and area and to the Bureau Division in charge of procurement, at both 
the local and national levels, a copy of this provision. The Secretary shall take 
such steps os may be necessary, including disciplinary action, to see that the 
implementation of this provision at the school level is not interfered with in 
any way. 

<B> The Director shall be responsible for determining the application of this 
paragraph, including the authorization of specific individuals to cony out this 
paragraph, provided that the Director shall ensure that there is at least one 
such individual at each Bureau facility, and shall be responsible for the 
provision' of guidelines on the use of this paragraph and adequate raining on 
such guidelines. 

(b) Local financial plans for expenditure of funds 

In the case of all Bureau operated schools, allotted funds shall be expended 
on the basis of local financial plans which ensure meeting the accreditation 
requirements for the school established pursuant to section 1 122 and which 
shall be prepared by the local school supervisor in active consultation with the 
local school board for each school, and the local school board for each school 
shall have (he authority to ratify, reject, or amend such financial plan, and 
expenditures thereunder, and.. on Its own determination or in response to the 
supervisor of the school, to revise such financial plan to meet needs not 
foreseen at the time of preparation of the financial plan. The supervisor shall 
put into effect the decisions of (he school board. The supervisor shall provide 
the appropriate union representative of the education employees with copies 
of proposed draft financial plans and all amendments or modifications thereto, 
at the same time such copies are submitted to the local school board. 

(c) Tribal division of education * Self Determination Act funds 

The Secretary may approve applications for funding tribal divisions of 
education and development of tribal codes of education and standards for 
tribal accreditation from funds appropr iate d pursuant to section 450h(a) of this 
title. 

<d) Technical assistance and training 

in the exercise of its authority under this section, a local school board may 
request technical assistance and training from the Secretary, and the Secretary 



shall, to the greatest extent possible, provide such services, and make 
appropriate provisions in the budget of the Office for such services. 

(e) Cooperative agreements 

(1) From funds allotted to a Bureau school under sea ion 1 127 of this Part, 
(be Secretary shall, if specifically requested by the tribal governing body, 
implement any cooperative agreement entered into between the tribe, the 
Bureau school board, and the local public school district which meets the 
requirements of para g rap h (2) and involves the school. The tribe, the Bureau 
school board, and the local public school district shall determine the terms of 
the agreement. Such agreement may encompass coordination of all or pan of 
(he following: 

(A) Academic program and curriculum, unless the Bureau school is 
currently accredited by a State or regional or notional or tribal accrediting 
entity and would not continue to be so accredited. 

(B) Support services, including procurement and facilities maintenance. 

(C) Transportation 

(2) Each agreement entered into pursuant to the authority provided in 
paragraph (I) shall confer a benefit upon the Bureau school commensurate 
with the burden assumed, though this requirement shall not be construed so as 
to require equal expenditures or exchange of services. 

(0 Product or result of student projects 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, where there is agre emen t on 
action between the superintendent and the school board of a Bureau funded 
school, the product or result of a project conducted in whole or in major pan 
by a student may be given to that student upon tbe completion of the project 

(g) Notwithstanding any other provision of law. no requirement in statute 
requiring matching funds or an amount of services or in-kind activity shall 
apply to Bureau funded schools. Nothing in this provision shall negatively 
influence the application of any Bureau funded school to paiticipate in any 
program or project which has such a matching requirement. Such application 
of such schools shall be considered as if they had fully met the matching 
requirement. 

Section 1 130 Policy for Indian control of Indian education 
fa) Facilitation of Indian control 

It shall be the policy of the Secretary and the Bureau, in carrying out the 
functions of the Bureau, to facilitate Indian control of Indian affairs in all 
matters relating to education. 

(b) Consultation with tribes 

(1) AH onions under this Act and this title relating to education and any 
activity providing support for education shall be done with active consultation 
with tribes. 

(2) The consultation required under paragraph f!) means a process 
involving the open discussion and joint deliberation of all options with respect 
to potential issues or changes between the Bureau and all interested parties. 
During such discussions and joint deliberations, interested parties (including 
tribes and school officials) shall be given on opportunity to present issues 
including proposals regarding changes in current practices or programs which 
will be considered for future action by the Bureau. All interested patties shall 
be given an opportunity to participate and discuss the options presetted or to 
present other alternatives, with the views and concerns of the interested panics 
given effect unless the Secretary determines, from information educed or 
presented by the interested parties during I or more of the discussions and 
deliberations, that there is a substantial reason for another course of action. 
The Secretary shall submit to any Member of Congress, within IB days of the 
receipt of a written request by such Member, a written explanation of any 
decision mode by the Secretary which is not consistent with tbe views of the 
interested ponies. 

Section 1131 Education Personnel 
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(a) In general 

(I) Chapter 51. subchapter III of Chapter S3, subchapter of Chapter 

end Chapter 63 of title S. relating to classification, pay tad leave, respectively, 
of the section* of sod) title relating to the appointment, promotion, hours of 
work, and removal of civil service employees, shall not apply to educators or 
to e du catio n posi ti o n s (as defined to s ubsecti o n (p) of this section). 

(3) Definition - for purposes of this section, the term ’subordinate Reid 
office 'shall mean any area, agency or other oon-Cemral Office unit of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, providing that it shall oot refer to schools or 
periphe ra l dor mit orie s . 

(b) The provisions of part 38 of Tide 25 of the Code of Federal regulations, 
as in effect on January 1. 1999. relating to the topics covered in this 
subsection, are Incorporated into this Act and shall be treated as though such 
prov is ions ore set forth In this subsection, provided that for o period of 12 
mooths after the date of e na c tm e n t of this provision, the Secretary may make 
such changes in those regulations as are specifically required to bring them 
into conformity with this ena c tm e nt . After such period, and with respect to 
any subject which is not specifically affected by this enactment, such 
provisions may be altered only by means of an a mendment to this subsection 
that is contained in an Act or joint resolution which is enacted into law. To 
the extent that any such provisions of part 38 do not conform with this Act or 
any statutory p ro v isi on of law. the provisions of this Act and the provisions of 
such other statutory law shall govern. Such regulations shall govern oil 
education positions In c lud in g positions located in the Office of the Director 
and all subordinate field offices — 

( 1 ) the establishment of education positions. 

(2) the establishmeot of qualifications for educators and education 
positions, 

(.1) the filing of bask compensation for educators and education positions, 

(41 the appointment of educators, 

(51 the discharge of educators. 

(6) the entitlement of educators to co mp e ns ation. 

(71 the payment of compensation to educators. 

(81 the conditions of employment of educators 

(91 the leave system for educators, and 

( 10) such matters as may be ap prop ri ate. 

(c) Qualifications of ed u c at ors 

(II In established regulations governing qualifications of all contract 
educators, the Secretary shall require: 

(AHi) that lists of qualified and interviewed applicants for education 
positions be maintained in the ap prop ri ate office of (he Office of Indian 
Education Programs. 

(B) that a local school booid shofi have the authority to waive on a case-by- 
care basis, any formal education or degree qualification established by 
regulations in order for • tribal member to be hired in an e d u c ati on al position 
to teach courses in tribal culture and language. A determination by a school 
hoard (hat such a per so n shall be hired shall be followed by the sup erv iso r. 

(2) The Secretary may authorize the temporary employment io an 
education position of an individual who has oot met the certification standards 
established pursuant to regulations, if the Secretary de termin es the failure to 
do so would result In that position re maini ng vacant. 

(d) Hiring of educators 

(I) In regulations governing the appointment of educators, the Secretory 
shall require— 



(AHi) that educators employed in a Bureau school (other than the 
supervisor of the school) shall be hired by the supervisor of the retool; 

(ii) each school supervisor shall be hired by the ap prop riate super v isor of 
the subordinate field office 

(iii) educators employed in a subordinate field oflke of the Office of Indian 
Education Programs (other than the sub ord in at e Add o ffi cer super v iso r) shall 
be hired by the ap propr iate sup er v iso r of the sub or dina te Add office; and 

(iv> each supervisor of a subordinate Add office and educators em p l oye d to 
the Office of the Director of Indian Education Progr ams shall be hired by the 
Director. 

(B) that before an individual is employed In on education position to a 
school by the supervisor of o school (or. with respect to the potitioo of 
supervisor, by the a pprop riate supervisor of the su bor dinate Add offices), the 
local school board for the school shall be consulted. A d etermin a ti on by the 
school board that such individual should or should oot be employed shall be 
followed by the supervisor (or with respect to the supervisor, by the 
approp ri ate supervisor of the subordinate Acid office). 

(C) that before an Individual may be employed to an education position at 
subordinate Add officer level (or with respect to the position of super v isor of 
the appropriate subordinate field office by the Director), their ap prop ria t e 
agency school board (serving schools In the s u bord inate field office) shall be 
consulted. A determination by such school board that such individual should 
or should not be employed shall be followed. 

(D) that before on individual may be employed to an education po si tion to 
the Office of the Director (other than the posi ti on of Director), the national 
school boards re pres ent ing oil Bureau schools shall be consulted. A 
cons e nsus d e termin ation by such boards that such individual should or s h ou l d 
not be employed shall be followed by the Director. 

(e) Conditions of empkiymetu of educators: 

( 1 ) Regarding the e mp loyment of educators, the Secretary shall sec — 

(A) that procedures be established for the rapid and equitable resolution of 
grievances of educators; 

(B) that oo educator during the term of their contract may be discharged 
without notice of (be reasons thereof and without being given an opportunity 
for a hearing under procedures that comport to the requirements of due 
process; and 

(C) educators be notified 30 day* prior to the end of their contract whether 
their employment contract will be renewed for the following year. 

(2) The supervisor of a contract educator may discharge for cause any 
educator employed to such school. Upon giving notice of propos e d discharge 
to an educator, (he supervisor involved shall immediately notify the 
ap prop ria te school board of such action. A determination by the school board 
that such educator shall not be discharged shall be followed by the sup erv iso r. 
The supervisor shall have the right to appeal such act ton to the next highest 
direct officer to his/her chain of c om ma nd. Upon such appeal, the sated 
officer may. for good cause and in writing to the local sch ool board, overt u rn 
the determination of the school board with respect to the employme nt of such 
individual. 

(3> Each approp riat e school hoard shall have the right- 

(A) to reco mm end to the supervisor that an educator employed by the 
Office of Indian Education Programs be discharged; and 

(B) to reco mm end to the supervisor of the appropriate subordinate Add 
office or to the Director of the Office, that the supervisor of the s ch ool be 
d isch arged. 

(f> Indian P refere nce 

ft) Notwithstanding any provi si o n of the Indian pref ere nc e taws, such laws 
shall not vpty to the case of any p erso nn el action within the purview of (his 
section r esp e ct ing an a pplica nt or e m ployee oot entitled to Indian pre feren ce If 
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each iribaJ governing body or organization grams, in writing, a waiver of the 
application of such laws with respect to such personnel action, if such waiver 
is in writing deemed to be a necessity by the tribal governing body or 
organization, except that this paragraph shall in no way relieve the Bureau of 
the bureau's responsibility to issue timely and odequau announcements and 
advertisements concerning any such personnel action if such action is 
intended to fill a vacancy. 

(2) For the purposes of this subsection, the tribal governing body or 
organization may. in connection with personnel anions referred to in this 
subsection. delegate to any school board (as defined in this Title) the authority 
to grant a waiver under such subsenion with respect to such personnel action. 

(3) The term "Indian preference lows ‘means section 472 of this title or any 
other provision of law granting a preference to Indians in promotions and 
other personnel actions, except such term shall not be considered to include 
section 450e(b) of this title. 

(g) Compensation or annual salary 

OKA) Except as otherwise provided in this section, the Secretary shall fix 
the basic compensation rale for educators and education positions at razes in 
efTeet under the General Schedule for individuals with comparable 
qualifications, to whom chapter 5 1 of title 5 is applicable or on the basis of the 
Federal Wage System schedule in effect for the locality, and for the 
comparable positions, the rates of compensation in effect for the senior 
executive service. 

(B) The Secretary shall establish the rates of basic compensation . or 
annual salary rates, for the positions of teachers and counselors (including 
dormitory counselors and home-living) at the rates of basic compensation 
applicable on the date of enactment of this provision to comparable positions 
in the overseas schools under the Defense Department Overseas Teachers Pay 
Act. The Secretary shall allow the local school boards authority to implement 
only the aspects of the Defense Department Overseas Teacher pay previsions 
that are considered essential for recruitment and retention. Implementation is 
not to be construed to totally duplicate all aspects of the Deportment of 
Defense teachers pay Act. 

<C)(I) Beginning with the fiscal year following the fiscal year of the 
enactment of this provision, each school board shall have the option, and the 
Secretary shall give effect to the decision of said option, to pay teachers and 
counselors (including academic counselors) who ore new hires oi the school 
and who have not worked at the school on the date of implementation of this 
provision at rates consistent with the rates paid for individuals in the same 
positions, with the same tenure and training, in the public school within whose 
boundaries the Bureau school lies. In the case where such a provision leads to 
the payment of compensation at a rate which is less than in the fiscal year of. 
enactment, the new rates may be applied to the compensation of employees of 
the school who worked at the school as of the date of implementation of this 
provision by application of those rates to each contract renewal in such a 
fashion that the reductions take effect in three equal installments. Where such 
rates lead to an increase in payment of compensation from the year of 
enactment, it shall be at the option of the Board whether to make the new rates 
applicable at the next contract renewal or to phase them in over three equal 
increases. 

(2) The establishment of rates of basic compensation and annual salary 
rates by the Secretary under subparagraphs (B) and (C) shall not preclude the 
use of regulations and procedures used by the Bureau before April 28. 1988. 
in making determinations regarding promotions and advancements through 
levels of pay that ore based on the merit, education, experience, or tenure of 
the educator. 

(E) The establishment of rates of basic compensation and annual salary 
rates by the Secretary under subparagraphs (B) and (C) shall not affect the 
continued employment or compensation of on educator who was employed in 
an education position on October 31. 1979 and who did not make on election 
under subparagraph to) of this section as this statute existed on January I. 
1990. 

f2MA) The Secretary may pay a postdifferentia! not to exceed 25 of the rale 
of basic compensation, on the basis of conditions of environment or work 
which warrant odditional pay as a recruitment and retention incentive. 
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(BXi) Upon the request of the supervisor and the local school board of a 
Bureau school, the Secretary shall gram the supervisor of the school 
authorization to provide I or more post differentials under subparagraph (A) 
unless the Secretary determines for clear and convincing reasons (and advises 
the board ia writing of those reasons) that certain of the requested post 
differentials shot Id be disapproved or decreased because there is no disparity 
of compensation for the involved employee or positions in the Bureau school, 
as compared with the nearest public school, that is etther- 

(I) at least 5 p er c e nt, or 

(II) less than 5 percent and affects the recruitment or retention of employees 
at the school. 

(ii) The request under douse (i) shall be deemed granted os requested si the 
end of the 60th day after the request is received in the Centra) Office of the 
Bureau unless before that time the request is approved, approved with 
modification, or di sa pprov e d by the Secretary. 

(iii) The Secretary or the supervisor of a Bureau school may discontinue or 
decrease a post differential authorized by reason of this subparagraph at the 
beginning of a school year after either— 

(I) the local school board requests that such differential be discontinued or 
de crease d, or 

(II) the Secretary or the supervisor determines by clear and convindng 
reasons (and advises the board in writing of those reasons) that there is no 
disparity of compensation that would affect the recruitment or retention of 
employees at the school after the differential is discontinued or decreased. 

(iv) On or before February I of each year, the Secretary shall submit to 
Congress a report describing the requests and grants of authority under this 
subparagraph during the previous year and listing the positions contracted 
under those grams of authority 

(h) Annual and sick leave 

Annual and sick leave for positions shall be provided under regulations 
prescribed pursuant to subsection tbM 101 of this section. 

(i) Liquidation of remaining leave upon termination 

(1) Upon termination of employment with the Bureau, any annual leave 
remaining to the credit of an individual within the purview of this section shall 
be liquidated in accordance with sections 555 1 (al and 6306 of tide 5, except 
that leave earned or accrued under regulations prescribed pursuant to 
subsenion (bM 10) of this section shall not be so liquidated. 

(2) In any instance in which such leave must be liquidated, it shall be 
liquidated in three equal payments to the individual of the monetary value of 
such leave, the first payment for such leave to be made in the fiscal year 
following the termination of employment. 

0> Transfer of remaining sick leave upon transfer, promotion or 
reemployment 

In the case of any educator who is transferred, promoted, or reappointed, 
without break in service, to a position in the Federal government under a 
different leave system, any remaining sick leave to the credit of such person 
earned or credited under the regulations prescribed pursuant to subsection 
(bXlO) of this section shall be transferred to such person's credit in the 
employing agency. 

(k) Ineligibility for employment of voluntary terminated educators 

An educator who voluntarily terminates employment with the Bureau 
before the expiration of the existing employment contract between sucb 
educator and the Bureau shall not be eligible to be employed in another 
education position in the Bureau during the remainder of the term of sucb 
coot ran. 

I) Dual compensation 
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In the case of any educator employed in «n education position described in 
subsection <nX I KA) of this section who- 

( 1 ) U employed a the dose of • school year, 

(2) agrees fat writing to serve in Rich position for the next school year, and 

(3) U employed in another position during the recess period immediately 
preceding such next school year, or during such recess period receives 
oddttooa) compensation referred io in section 5533 of Tide 5. relating to dual 
co mp e ns ation, shall not apply to such educator by mason of any such 
employment during a recess period for any receipt of additional 
compc niaion 

(m) Voluntary services 

Notwithsta n di n g section 1342 of title 312, the Secretary may, subject to the 
approval of the local school board co nc e rned, accept votumary services on 
behalf of Bureau schools. Nothing in this section shall be construed to require 
Federal employees to work without compensation or to allow the use of 
volunteer services to displace or replace Federal employees. An individual 
providing voluntary services under this section h a Federal employee only for 
the purposes of chapter 8 1 of title 5. and chapter 171 of title 28. 

In) Prorarion of pay 

( 1 ) Election of employee 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law. including laws relating to dual 
compensation, the Secretary, at the election of the employee, shall prorate the 
salary of ihc empl oy ee over a 12 month period. Each educator e mp loyed for 
the academic year shall annually elect to be paid on a 12-month bash or for 
thorn months while school h in session. No educator shall suffer a loss of pay 
or benefits, including benefits such as unemployment or other Federal or 
federally assisted pro gr a ms , because of such election 

(2) Change of election 

During the course of such year the employee may change election once. 

(3) Lump sum payment 

Thai ponioo of the employee's pay which would be paid betwee n academic 
school years may be paid in lump sum at the election of the emp loyee. 

(4) This section applies to those individuals em p lo yed under the provisions 
of sea ion 1131 of this Part or title 5. 



to) Extracurricular activities 

11) Stipend 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law. the Secretary may provide, for 
each Bureau area, a stipend In lieu of overtime premium pay or compensatory 
time off. Any employee of the Bureau who performs cdditional activities to 
provide services to students or otherwise support the school s acade mi c and 
social progr a ms may elect to be compensated for all such work on the basis of 
the stipend. Such stipend shall be paid as a supplement to the employee's hose 

pay 

12) Election out to receive stipend 

If an emp l oye e elects not to be c o mp en sated through the stipend established 
by this section, the ap propr iat e provisions of Title 5 shall apply 

(p> Definitions 

For the purpose of tills section- 

H) the term "education position means a position controlled and directed by 
the Office of Indian Education P rog rams . 

(2) the term ‘educator means an individual whose services are required or 
who is employed. In n education position. 
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(q) Covered individual selection 

This section shall apply to an educator hired after November 12. 1979 (and 
to any educator who elected to have these prov isi on s apply to him/her after 
said date) and to any educ a t or covered under paragraph (pX2) and to the 
position in which such individual is employed. The enactment of this section 
shall not affect the continued employment of an individual employed on 
October 31, 1979 in an education position, or such person’s right to receive the 
compensation to s uch po siti on 

Section 1 132 M ana geme nt In fo r ma tion system 

The Secretary shall establish within the office a computerized management 
information system, which shall provide infor mati o n to the Office. 

Section 1 133 Uniform e d uca t i o n procedures and practices 

The Secretary shall cause the various divisions of the Bureau to formulate 
uniform procedures and practices with respect to such concerns of those 
divisions as relate to education, and shall report such practices and procedures 
to the Congress. 

Section 1134 Recruitment of Indian educators 

The Secre tar y shall institute n policy for the recr ui tme n t of qualified Indian 
educators and a detailed plan to promote emp loye es from within the Bureau. 
Such plan shall include opportunities for acquiring work experience prior to 
actual work assignment. 

Section 1 135 Annual Report 

(a) In g en e r al 

The Secretary shall submit to each appropriate committee of Congress, the 
tribes and (he affected schools, a detailed annua) report on the state of 
education within the Bureau and any problems encountered in the field of 
education during (he year. Such report shall contain suggestions for 
improving the Bureau educational system and increasing local Indian control 
of such system. 

<b) Financial and compliance audits 

The Inspector General of the Deportment of the Interior shall establish a 
system to ensure that financial and compliance audits ore conducted of each 
Bureau school at least once in every three years. Audits of Bureau schools 
shall be based upon the extern to which such school has complied with its 
local financial plan under section 1 129 of this Pan. 

(c) Beginning with January 1. 2002. no employee of the Central Office of the 
BIA Office of Indian Education Programs shall be permitted to travel at 
Government expense in any calendar year until the annua) report for the 
previous school year, as described in Sea ion 1122(c) above, has been 
published in the Federal Register. 

Sea ton 1136 Rights of Indian students 

The Secretary shall prescribe such rule* and regulations as are necessary to 
ensure the constitutional and civil rights of Indian students attending Bureau 
schools, including such students’ right to privacy under the taws of the United 
States, such students' right to freedom of religion and expression and such 
students' right to due process and consistency with appropriate customs and 
practices of said students Tribe in connection with disciplinary actions, 
suspensions, and expulsions. 

Section 1 137 Regulations 

(a) The Secretary is authorized to issue only such regulations as are 
n ecessar y to ensure compliance with the specific provision of this Act. The 
Secretary shall publish proposed regulations in the Federal Register, shall 
provide a period of not less than 30 days for public comment thereon, and 
shall place in parentheses after each regulatory section the citation to the 
statutory provision(s) providing authority to promulgate such regulatory 
provi si o n . 
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(b) Prior to publishing any propo n ed regulation* and prior to establishing 
the negotiated rulemaking co mmi tt e e required by subsec ti on (c), the Secretory 
shall convene regional meetings with representatives of Bureau funded 
schools, repre sentati ves of Bureau employees, and tribal officials, parents, 
teachers and school board members of tribes served by Bureau funded schools 
to provide guidance to the Secretary on the content of regulations authorized 
to be issued under this Act and the Tribal ly Controlled Schools Act of 1988. 
os amended. 

(cKD Notwithstanding sections 363(a) and 565(a) of title 5. the Secretary 
shall promulgate such regulations as the Secretary is authorized to issue 
pursuant to s u bsect i on (a) and the Tribal I y Controlled Schools Act of 1988. os 
amended, in accordance with a negotiated rulemaking procedure under 
s u b cho pter HI of chapter 5 of title 5. and shall publish the Ana) regulations in 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 

(2) The authority of the Secretary to promulgate regulations under this Act 
and the TribaUy Controlled Schools Act of 1988. as amended, shall expire if 
final regulations are not promulgated within 18 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(3) NEGOTIATED RULEMAKING COMMITTEE. - In establishing a 
negotiated rulemaking committee to carry out this subsection, the Secretary 
shall - 

(A) apply the procedures under subchapter III of chapter 5 of title 5 in a 
manner that reflects the unique government -co-government relationship 
between the Indian tribes and the United States: 

<B> ensure that the membership of the negotiated rulemaking committee 
includes only representatives of the Federal Government and of tribes served 
by Bureau-funded schools: 

(C) select the tribal representative members of the negotiated rulemaking 
committee from among the individuals nominated by the representatives of 
the tribal and tribal iy-operated school participants at the regional consultation 
meetings convened by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (b): 

(D) ensure, to the maximum extent possible, that the tribal representative 
membership on the negotiated rulemaking committee reflects the 
proportionate share of students from tribes served by the Bureau funded 
school system: and 

(E) comply with the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 5 USC App 2. 

(4) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as necessary to carry 
out the negotiated rulemaking provided for under this section, provided, that 
in absence of a specific appropriation for this purpose, the Secretary shall • 
cover the costs of the negotiated rulemaking proceeding from the general 
administrative funds appropriated to the Depanmem of the Interior. 

<51 If the Secretary determines that an extension of the deadline under 
subsection (cK2) is appropriate, the Secretory may submit proposed legislation 
to Congress for extension of such deadline. 

tdM 1 ) The provisions of this Act shall supersede any conflicting provisions 
of law (including any conflicting regulations) in effect on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act. and the Secretary is authorized to repeal any 
regulation inconsistent with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Secretary may revise or amend regulations promulgated under this 
Act or the Tribaily Controlled Schools Act of 1988. as amended, only in 
accord with the provisions of this section. 

Sea ion 1138 Definitions 

For the purpose of this Pan. unless otherwise sperified- 

1 1 1 the term agency school board means a body, the members of which are 
appointed by oil of the school boards of the schools located within on agency, 
including schools operated under contract or grant, and the number of 
members shall be determined by the Secretary in consultation with the 
affected tribes, except that, in agencies serving a single school, the school 
board of such school shall fulfill these duties, and in agencies having schools 
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or a school operated under contra or gram, one such member as least shall be 
from such a school: 

(2) The term 'Bureau' means the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
D epartment of the Interior. 

(3) the term "Bureau funded school'means— 

(A) a Bureau school: 

(B) a contract school: or 

(C) a school for which assistance is provided under the Tribaily Controlled 
Schools Act of 1988: 

(4) the term ‘Bureau school'means a Bureau operated elementary or 
secondary day or boarding school or a Bureau operated dor mito ry for students 
attending a school other than a Bureau school: 

(5) the term "contract or grant school'means an elementary or secondary 
school or dormitory which receives financial assistance for its operation under 
a contract, grant or ag re em e n t with the Bureau under section 450f, 450h(a) or 
458d of this title or under the Tribaily Controlled Schools Act of 1988: 

(6) i he term ‘financial plan' means a plan of services provided by each 
Bureau school: 

(7) the term "Indian organization' means any group, association, partnership, 
corporation, or other legal entity owned or controlled by a federal recognized 
Indian tribe or tribe*, or a majority of whose members are members of 
federally recognized tribes: 

(8) the term ‘local educational agency 'means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
director of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located within a State, and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education: 

(9) the term ‘local school board', when used with respect to a Bureau 
school, means a body chosen in accordance with the laws of the tribe to be 
served or. in the absence of such laws, elected by the parents of the Indian 
children attending the school, except that in schools serving a substantial 
number of students from different tribes, the members shall be appointed by 
the governing bodies of the tribes affected, and the number of such me m ber* 
shall be determined by the Secretary in consultation with the affected tribes: 

(10) the term 'Office'mcans the Office of Indian Education Programs 
within the Bureau: 

( H ) the term ‘Secretory means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(12) the term' supervisor means the individual in the position of ultimate 
authority at a Bureau school: and 

(13) the term ‘tribal governing body means. with respect to any school, the 
tribal governing body, or tribal governing bodies, that represent at least 90 
percent of the students served by such school. 

114) the term ‘tribe’ means any Indian tribe, band, nation, or other organized 
group or community, including any Alaska Native village or regional or 
village corporation as defined in nr established pursuant to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act which is recognized as eligible for the special 
programs and services provided by the United States to Indians because of 
thetr status as Indians. 

Senior 1 139 Early Childhood Development program 

(a) In general 

The Secretary shall provide grants to tribes, tribal organizations, and 
consortia of tribes and tribal organizations to fund early childhood 
development programs that are operated by such tribes, organization*, or 
con sent a. 

(b) Amount of gram 
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(1) The total amount of the (rants provided under subsection (a) of this 
section with respect to each tribe, tribal organization, or consortium of tribes 
or tribal orga nizati ons for each fiscal year shall be equal to the amount which 
bears the same relationship to the total amount appro priated tinder the • 
authority of sub s ect io n (0 of this section for such fiscal year (less amounts 
provided under sub aect io n (e) of this section) os- 

(A) the total cumber of children under 6 years of age who are members of — 

(I) such tribe. 

(ii) the tribe that authorized such tribal organization, or 

(Hi) any tribe that- 

(I) fa a member of such co nsortium , or 

(II) authorizes any tribal organization that fa a member of such 
consortium, bean to 

(B) the total number of all children under 6 years of age who are m emben 
of any tribe thffl- 

(i) fa eligible to receive funds under subsection (a) of this section. 

(ii) fa a member of a consortium that fa eligible to receive such funds, or 

(Hi) authorizes a tribal organization that fa eligible to receive such funds. 

(2) No grant may be provided under subsection (a) of this sectioo- 

( A) to any tribe that has leu than 500 members, 

(B) to any tribal organization which fa authorized - 

(i) by only one tribe that has leu than 500 me mb e n , or 

(ii) by I or more tribes that have a combined total membership of leu 
than 500 members, or 

(C) to any consortium of tribes, or tribal organizations authorized by tribes, 
that have o com b in ed total membership of leu than 300 mem b ers . 

(cl Application 

( 1 ) A grant may be provided under subsection (a) of this section to o tribe, 
tribal organization, or consortia of tribes and tribal organizations only if the 
tribe, organization or consortia submits to the Secretary an application for a 
grant at such time and in such form as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(2) Applications submitted under paragraph (I) shall set forth the early 
childhood development progr am that the applicant desires to operate. 

(d) Functions of programs 

The early childhood development programs that are funded by grams * 
provided under subsection (a) of this section- 

( 1 ) shall coordinate existing progr am s and may provide services that meet 
identified needs of parents and children under 6 years of age which ore not 
being met by existing prog rams , including— 

( A ) prenatal cart. 

(B) nutrition education, 

(C) health education and screening. 

(D ) educational testing, and 

(E) other educational services, 

(2) may include Instruction in the language, an. and culture of the tribe, and 

(3) shall provide for periodic assessment of the program. 

(e) Administrative costs 

The Secretary shall, out of funds appropriated under the authority of 
subsection (0 of this section, include in the grams prov i ded under subsection 

(a) of this section amounts for administrative com incurred by the tribe or 
tribal organization In establishing and maintaining the early childhood 
development program. 



(0 Authorization of appropriations 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums os may be necessary for each 
s u ccee ding fiscal year. 

Section 1 140 Tribal de par t m ent s or divisions of education 

(a) In general 

Subject to the availability of appropriations, the Secretary shall provide 
grants and technical assistance to tribes for the developm en t and operation of 
tribal d epartments or divisions of education for the purpose of planning and 
coordinating oil wlufaiwnal programs of the tribe. 

(b) Crams 

Grams provided under this section shall - 

(1) be based on applications from the governing body of the tribe. 

(2) reflect factors such os geog raph ic and population diversity. 

(3) facilitate tribal control in all matters relating to the education of Indian 
children on Indian reservations and on former Indian reservations in 
Oklahoma. 

(4) provide for the development of coordinated educational progr ams on 
Indian reservations (including all preschool, elementary, secondary, and 
higher or vocational educational programs funded by tribal. Federal, or other 
sources) by encouraging tribal administrative support of all Bureau funded 
educational programs as well as encouraging tribal cooperation and 
coordination with all educational programs receiving financial support from 
State agencies, other Federal agencies, or private entities, 

(5) provide for the development and enforcement of tribal educational 
codes, including tribal educational policies and tribal standards applicable to 
curriculum, personnel, students, facilities, and support programs, and 

(6) otherwise comply with regulations for grams under section 450h(a) of 
this title that ore in effect on the date application for such grams ore made. 

(c) Priorities 

(I ) In approving and funding applications for grams under this section, the 
Secretary shall give priori') to any application that - 

(A) includes assurances from the mat only of Bureau funded schools located 
within the boundaries of the reservation of the applicant that the tribal 
department or divisions of education to he funded under this section will 
provide coordinating services and technical assistance to oil of such schools, 
including the submission to each applicable agency of a unified application 
for funding for oil such schools which provides that- 

(i) no administrative costs other than those attributable to the individual 
programs of such schools will be associated with the unified application, and 

(ii) the distribution of all funds received under the unified application will 
be equal to (be amount of funds provided by the applicable agency to which 
each of such schools fa entitled by law. 

(B) indudes assurances from the tribal governing body that the tribal 
dep ar tment or divisions of education funded under this section will administer 
oil contracts or grants (except those covered by the provisions of this chapter 
and the Tribaily Controlled Community College Assistance An of 1978 for 
education programs administered by the tribe and will coordinate all of the 
programs to the greatest extern possible. 

(C) includes assurances for the monitoring and auditing -by or through the 
tribal department of education of oil education programs for which funds ore 
provided by contract or grant to ensure that the programs meet the 
requirements of law. and 

(D) provides a plan and schedule for- 
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(1) (he assumption over the term of the grant by the tribal department or 
division of education of all assets and functions of the Bureau agency office 
associated with the tribe, insofar as those responsibilities relate to educa tion, 
and 

(ii) the termination by the Bureau of such operations and office at the time 
of such assumption, 

except that when mutually agreeable between the tribal governing body and 
the Assistant Secretary, the period in which such assumption is to occur may 
be modified, reduced, or extended ofter the initial year of the grant. 

(2) Subject to (he availability of appropriated funds, grants provided under 
this section shall be provided for a period of 3 years and the grant may. if 
performance by the grantee is satisfactory to the Secretary, be renewed for 
additional 3-year terms. 

(d) Terms, conditions or req uirem e n ts 

The Secretary shall not impose any terms, conditions, or requirements on 
(he provision of grams under this section that ore not specified in this section. 

<e) Authorization of ap prop ri ations 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums os may be necessary for each 
succeeding fiscal year. 

Amendments to (lie Tribally Controlled Grants Schools Act. 

Section 3 * The following Amendments are made to the Tribal ly Com rolled 
Schools Act of 1988 03 U.SC. 2301 « seq): 

(at * Section 2503(aX3XC) of Pan B of title V of P.L. 100-297. (he Tribally 
Controlled School School Act (hereinafter referred to os the Tribally 
Controlled Grants School Aa) is amended to read os follows: 

"(C> If funds allocated to a tribally controlled school under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act are included in a gram provided under this 
Part, a portion of (be gram equal to the amount of the funds allocated under 
such law shall be expended only for those octivtttts for which funds provided 
under such law must be expended under the terms of such low.' 

(b) - Section 2503(c) of the Tribally Coni rolled Schools Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new p ara g rap h: 

*13) Nothing in this or any other section of this law shall be interpreted as 
authorizing a tribe torequrre individual grantees, where (he tribe is not the 
grantee but the grantee Is a school board. Indian organization or other entity, 
to move money between grantees. ' 

tel • Section 2503(cX2) is further amended by striking the term 'under 
com ract 'and substituting therefore the term 'under contract or gram'. 

id) - Section 2303(0 U amended by deleting the term 'on 'the first time ii 
appears and substituting therefore V. 

<et * Section 2504(b) of the Tribally Control kd Schools Aa is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new pa ra graph : 

'(6) Any other provi si on of taw notwithstanding, this provision shall be 
interpreted so as to afford the tribally controlled grant school authority the 
right of first refusal over the administration and inclusion in the gram of any 
facilities funds referenced under para grap h (a)(2) of this section .0 

(fi - Section 2305(bX2XC) of the Tribally Controlled Schools Act is 
amended by: 

l t inserting the terra 'only "between the terras 'consider'and 'whether' 

2) amending clause (lii) to read 'ability to adequately manage a school.'; 
and 

3) deleting the *. or’at the end of clause (iv), inserting in lieu thereof a 
'.'and deleting clause (v). 



(g) - Subsection 2503(d) of the Tribally Controlled School AO is amended 
by adding an * A' immediately after the current designation for paragraph 
"(2)~. and adding at the end of paragraph *(2)‘the following new 
fcibparagiaph: 

•(B) The requirement that a tribe take an 'action* 'authorizing' the gram is 
to assure tbe Secretary that the tribe, acting within the scope of its 
s o v e reig n t y , has ap prov e d of this gram. However, nothing in such action shall 
interpreted as making the tribe a parry to the gram (unless the tribe is the 
grantee) or shall be . interpreted as making the tribe financially or 
progra mma tically responsible for the actions of the grantee. Nothing in this 
requirement shall be interpreted as making the tribe stand surety for the 
granteevCs performance. This is a clarification of existing policy and is not 
intended to be interpreted as a new policy or as altering policy which has 
existed since (he inception of the Aa.' 

(h) - Section 2306(b) and Section 2506(cX2XA) of the Tribally Controlled 
Schools Aa are amended by deteting “(within the meaning of section 2001 (j) 
of this title) and substituting in lieu thereof 'within the meaning of seaion 
1138(13) of this title)-. 

(i) - Seaion 2506 of the Tribally Controlled Schools Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

'(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of law. the requirements with 
respect to the administrative functions for these schools found in this seaion 
and specifically referenced in any other seaion of this Aa shall be tbe sole 
requi re men ts placed on schools authorized under this Part. No other provision 
of law. procedure, regulation, circular or other administrative requirement 
shall be applied to these schools or used as authorization by any official for 
action or requirements^ 

(j) - Seaion 2506 of the Tribally Controlled School Aa is further a m ended 
by delaing the Vat the end of the provision in subseaion (bX4) and adding 
the following new material: 

*; provided that it is encouraged that other tribally controlled schools and 
representatives of tribally controlled community colleges shall make up 
members of the evaluation review reams. The frequency of these evaluations 
will be established by the terms of the accrediting agencies of the schoots.0 

(k) - Subseaion 2506(b) of the Tribally Controlled Schools is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new material: 

’The school shall deliver to the tribal governing body its copy of this report 
and then, within 30 days, submit it to the Bureau, and sha' receive a signed 
acknowledgment from the appropriate tribal official of its receipt." 

(l) * Subparagraph 2S07faM IX A) of the Tribally Controlled Schools Aa is 
amended to read as follows: 

'(A) the first payment shall be made not later dun July 15 of each year in 
on amount equal to eighty-five patent of the amount which the grantee was 
eta it led to receive during the preceding academic year: and'. 

(m) - Sect too 2507(a) is amended by deleting the material in paragraph (4) 
and renumbering current par a graph (5) os a new paragraph (4). 

In) - Paragraph 2507(hXI) of the Trihally Controlled School Act is 
am ended by adding at the end thereof the following new material: 

'Such interest income shall he spent on twhalf of the school.' 

(O) - Paragraph 2507(bX2) is amended by deleting the word 
‘Funds' immediately after the designation of the paragraph ‘(2). and adding 
the following provision immediately following tbe designation of tbe 
para g raph : 

'(2) Subject to the provision of paragraph 1 3) of this subseaion. funds'. 

(p) • Subsection 2507(bM2) is further amended by : 

1) deleting the 'or' at the end of subparagraph 'A'; 
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(q) ‘Section 3308(b) of the Tribal I y Controlled Schools Act of 1988. os 
a mended [23 USC _2507(b)]. is amen ded to read as follows and to add a new 
paragraph (3): 

•(2) Subject to paragraph (3) hereof, advance payments made under this * 
pan may be invested by the grantee before such funds are expended for 
p u rpos e s of the gram so long as such funds ore — 

•(A) Invested by the grantee only in obligations of the United States, or in 
obligations or sec u ri ti e s that ore g uarante ed or insured by the United or 
mutual (or otter) funds registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and which only invest in obligations of the United Stares or in 
securities that ore g uara nteed or insured by the United Stares; or 

*(B) deposited only into accounts that are insured by an agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, or ore fully collateralized to ensure 
protection of the funds, even in the event of a hank failure. 

‘(3) In order to maximize the return on the investment of advance 
payments to the grantee, the grantee may designate an amount of up to 10 
percent of the funds received under this pan far investment in obligations not 
covered under paragraph (2) hereof, provided, that the grantee shall be held to 
the standard of a reasona ble and prudent roan with regard to such investment.' 

(r) * Section 2507 of the Tribally Controlled Schools A a is amended by: 

1 ) amending the title of the section to read ‘Payment of grants; investment 
of funds; State payments to schools' ; and 

2) adding at the end thereof the fol lowing new subsection: 

*(dX 1) No State shall take into account funds received under this Title 
when computing the amount of funds any school receiving assistance under 
this Title is eligible to receive under State taw applying to said school, 
providing further that no State shall reduce the State payment a school 
receiving assistance under this Title is eligible to receive under applicable 
State law because of any funds received under this Title. 

(2) Any Stare who violates paragraph (|) of this subsection shall be subject 
to the same penalties as would apply for violation of the similar prohibition 
found In Section 7709 of Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Act 
(Impact Aid. os amended). 

(3) Upon receipt of information from any source that a State is in violation 
of paragraph (I) of this subsection, the Secretary shall immediately, but in all 
cases within three months of such notice, investigate and make a 
determination of compliance. When the Secretary determines that any State is 
in violation of paragraph (I ) of this subsection, the Secretary shall inform the 
Secretory of the Department of Education of the Secretary (s findings and the 
basis for same. The Secretary of the Deportment of Education shall - 
immediately apply the provisions of paragraph (2). in reliance upon the 
information of the Secretary.* 

(s) - Section 5209(a) of the Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988. as 
amended. [25 USC .2508(a)] is amended to read os follows: 

*(□) CERTAIN PROVISIONS TO APPLY TO GRANTS. The following 
provisions of the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act and 
any subsequent revisions thereto or re-numbering thereof, shall apply to grants 
provided under this part: 

( 1 ) Section 5<0{25 USC _4S0c(f)] (single agency audit); 

(2) Section 6 [25 USC _450d] (criminal activities; penalties); 

(3) Section 7 [25 USC _450e] (wage and labor standards); 

(4) Section 104 [25 USC _450i] (retention of federal employee coverage); 

(3) Section 105(0 [25 USC _450j(0] (federal property); 

(6) Section IQ5(k) [25 USC _450j(k)] (access to federal sources of supply); 

(7) Section 105(1) [25 USC450j(1)] (lease of facility used for administration 
and delivery of services); 
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(8) Section 106(0 [25 USC .450M<0) (limitation on remedies relating to 
cost disallowances); 

(9) Section 1060) [25 USC _450j-l(j)] (use of funds for matching or cost 
participation requirements); 

(10) Section 10600 [25 USC _450j-l(k)] (allowable uses of funds); 

(11) Mode) Agreement provisions (AH5) (limitation of costs); (AX7) 
(records and monitoring); (AH8) (propeny); and (AX9) (availability of funds) 
of Section 108(c) [25 USC .4501(c)]; and 

(12) Section 109 [23 USC .450m] (sovereign Immunity and trusteeship 
right* unaffected).* 

(t) - The Tribally Controlled Schools Act is amended by redesignating 
'Section 2511‘as ‘Section 2513'and by adding the following two new 
sections: 

‘Section 251 1 . The Tribally Controlled School Endowment Program. 

(a) Genera) 

(I HA) Each school receiving grants under this Pan may establish, at a 
federally insured banking and savings institution, n trust fund for the purposes 
of this section. 

(B) The school shall provide - 

(i) for the deposit in the trust fund of funds for the use of said school, 
such funds to come from n on-federal sources, provided that the interest on 
binds received from grants under this Part may be used for this purpose; 

(ii) for the deposit in the account of any earnings on funds deposited in 
the account; or 

(iii) far the reservation for the sole use of the school any noncash, in-kind 
contributions of real or personal property, which propeny may at any time be 
convened to cash, provided that for the purposes of marching requirements of 
this section, such propeny shall be voluaied by an impartial appraiser at the 
time it is novated for the use of the school. 

(2) The Secretary shall, within a schedule to be established by regulation 
and from foods appropriated for this purpose, moke payments to be invested 
in the accounts established under paragraph ( I ). 

(3) The relative amounts of the funds to be contributed by the school and 
the Secretary shall be 4091 from the school and 6091- from the Secretary. 

(4) No school could receive more than 5200.000 per annum In Federal 
funds for this program. 

(b) Interest 

Interest from the fund established under paragraph (I) may be periodically 
withdrawn and used, at the discretion of the school, to defray any expenses 
associated with (he operation of the school.' 

(c) Limitations 

(1) If a: any time, the school withdraws any capital contribution, as set 
forth in subsection (a), whether such contribution be funds deposited by the 
school or received from the Secretary or puts any funds or propeny reserved 
under paragraph ( I ) to a use which is not for the sole benefit of the school, an 
amount equal to the federal contribution attracted by the amount so withdrawn 
or used shall be withdrawn from the trust fond and returned to the Secretory 
for redistribution under this section. 

(2) For the purpose of complying with the contribution section, the school 
may use funds or propeny (either real or personal) fairly valued received from 
any non- Federal, private or tribal source 

(d) Authorization 

(I) There ore hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for each fiscal year beginning with fiscal year 2001 for this section 

(21 In addition to the fond* authorized under paragraph (I) of this 
subsection, any funds left over on September 30 of the fiscal year in (be 
emerg en cy contingency fond of the Director (Section 107(c) shall be placed in 
this occoutu for use. without regard to fiscal year limitations. 
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(3) In addition to the amounts aforementioned, and notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. any funds which would, without this provision, eschete 
to the Treasury from any account held by the Bureau shall be placed in this 
account. Such funds shall remain available without fiscal year limnaiion. 

(d) In making distributions under this section, the method for making 
distribution of funds under this section shall be decided under the Negotiated 
Rulemaking required under Section 1 137 of P.L. 95-561. as amended by this 
Act. 

"Section 2512 The Tribolly Controlled School Capital Outlay and 
Redemption Fund 

(a) General - The Secretary shall establish, within 180 days of the 
enactment of this provision, the Tribally Controlled School Capital Outlay 
and Redemption Fund under the provisions of this section 

<b> Establishment and Agreements - The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
enter into Memoranda of Agreement with the Secretaries of Health and 
Human Services, Com m e r ce. Agriculture and any other Secretary to affect the 
inter agency transfer of funds to the Fund established under this section, from 
funds appropriated to other Departments. The Memoranda of Agreement 
shall include rural development assistance programs, community facilities 
construction, facilities planning, and any other activity to enhance community 
education concepts. Notwithstanding any other provision of taw. within 180 
days of the establishment of this fund the Secretary is directed to transfer to 
ihe Fund $20,000,000 from the unobligated balances in appropriations 
accounts (a* the term is defined in 31 U.S.C. 1551) for the Department of 
Interior, and shall be authorized to transfer up to said sum to such Fund on 
October I of each fiscal year. 

(c) Use of the fund - establishment of two programs ~{ I ) The Fund will be 
divided into two equal sub-accounts, called the Capital Improvement Account 
and the Capitol Revenue Redemption Account. 

IAXi) The Capital Improvement Account shall be established and set aside 
for the sole purpose of facility improvement and repair. The account will be 
equitably divided among all tribal schools based upon the formula set forth in 
this paragraph, and the previous years Average Daily Membership, as reported 
during the Fall student count used to distribute funds under section 107 of this 
Act. The amounts of such distribution shall be: 

laa) schools with less than 100 students. $50,000: 

(bb) schools with at least 101 students and less than 301 

siudents.S 100.000; 

<cc) schools with at least 301 students and less than 501 students. 

SI 75.000; 

<dd) schools with at least 501 students and less than 701 students. 

$250,000; 

(eel schools with at least 701 students or. i less than 901 students. 

S325.000; and 

schools with more than 901 studenLS, $400,000. 

After the initial distribution, if there art funds available in the Fund for any 
fiscal year, they will be distributed upon the School!* Average Daily 
Membership for the previous year. 

(iil Use - the Capital Improvement Funds are restricted for emergency. 
Safely and Health. Environmental. Disabled compliance. Physical Plant. 
Energy. Additions to current plant and Programmatic expenditure categories 
as defined in the Facilities Maintenance system, commonly referred to as the 
FACCOM system. It is to be used for immediate, imminent, critical, 
dangerous, serious safety, law or code related standards, and functional 
deficiencies. 

< B Hi) The Capital Revenue Redemption Account is set aside for the sole 
purpose of new facility construction. The account will be equitably divided 
among all tribal schools based upon the formula set forth in this paragraph, 
and the previous yean Average Daily Membership, as reported during the fall 
student count used to distribute funds under section 107 of this Act. The 
amounts for distribution shall be — 

(aa) schools with less than 100 students. $50,000; 

(bb) schools with at least 101 students and less than 301 students, 

$ 100 , 000 ; 

(cc) schools with at least 301 students and less than 501 students, 

SI7.V000; 

(dd) schools with at least 501 students and less than 70 1 students, 

$250,000: 
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(ee) schools with at least 70 1 students and less than 901 students. 
1325.000; and 

(fT) schools with more than 90 1 students. $400,000. 

After the initial distribution, if there are funds available in the Fund for any 
fiscal year, they will be distributed upon the schools Average Daily 
Membership for the previous year. 

(ii) The Capital Revenue Redemption Account is to be set aside in a 
separate investment account at the school level . The Capital Revenue 
Redemption Account may be used as collateral by tribes and/or tribal 
organizations for the purpose of borrowing funds for new school construct: on. 

(d)(1) Beginning in the fiscal year following the enactment of this 
provision, the Division of Facilities Maintenance in the Bureau or Department 
of Interior shall not be involved in facilities improvement or repair projects 
(both minor and major), or new construction, or alteration and renovation 
(major and minor), health and safety or any other facilities account with 
respect to schools receiving funds under this section. 

(2) Any other provisions of taw notwithstanding, any monies which have 
been appropriated, whether committed or not. for schools under this section, 
shall remain designated for those schools. The portion of the savings 
occasioned by the restriction of Facilities Management and Improvement 
program caused by this section shall be distributed to the schools under this 
section. 

<e> Authorizations - there are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 2000. an amount equal to $75.000.000.. such amount to be divided 
equally between the two funds established under this section. Thereafter, 
there are authorized to appropriated such sums as may be necessary. 

Section 4 - "The Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988 (25 U.S.C. 2501 
et seqO is further amended by changing the following references to Pan B of 
Title XI of the Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2001 et seq.) 
wherever they are found in the Act. 

(a) All references to section "1 1 28' shall be changed to "1 127"; and 

(b) All references to section *1 1 28 A shall be changed to *1128' 
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D) REPLYRCTERTO 

Facility Management 
MC 202, A09-05 O&M 



United States Department of the Interior 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Aberdeen Area Office 
115 Fourth Avenue S.E. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 



FEB 1 2 1999 

Roger Bordeaux, Superintendent 
Tiospa Zina Tribal School 
P.O. Box 719 

Agency Village, South Dakota 57262 
Dear Mr. Bordeaux: 

Enclosed are the Needs Budget and the Operation and Maintenance Distribution for 
Fiscal Year (FY) 1999 for your location. The constraint for FY 1999 is 32.897 person 

for Education and 33.8999 person for Non-Education. 

V ■ .. . 

If you have any questions please contact Lee Moore, Acting Area Facility Management 
Engineer, at 605-226-7371 . 

Sincerely, 
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